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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


N Thursday Princess Ena left Englard for Spain. The 
King is to meet her on the frontier and conduct her to 
his capital. A Royal marriage has seldom proved more 
interesting to the nations of the bride and bridegroom, and we 
fully believe that the sympathy shown is based upon a sound 
instinct, and that both King Alfonso and Princess Ena are 
worthy of the popular interest they excite. That it is a love 
match in the true sense there can be no doubt. All reports 
show that the King of Spain is possessed of character, 
intelligence, and a real desire to serve his people. Of Princess 
Ena we need only say that the nation feels that she is worthy 
to represent the womanhood of ‘Britain in her new home. 
The good wishes of the British people for herself and her 
husband come from the heart. 








The Russian Duma has conducted itself throughout the 
week with remarkable discretion. On Friday week the 
Address was agreed to, with certain amendments. On the 
land question the Deputies were unanimous in favour of 
expropriation, as against the Socialist proposal of confiscation. 





Nor were the Socialists able to get their proposal for an eight 
hours day inserted. The Address also declared for Ministerial 
responsibility, and for a general amnesty in favour of political | 
offenders. The House cheered the denunciation of political 
crimes by M. Stakhovitch, but refused to accept Count | 
Heyden’s amendment condemning assassination, on the 
ground that it was not a cause but a result, and would die 
with the removal of the cause. The Address was to be pre- | 
sented by the President to the Czar in person; but the Czar, 
urged by some of the more pedantic members of his entourage, | 
refused to grant the audience, and insisted that the Address 
should be sent in the usual way with an explanatory 
Memorandum. The Duma took the affront with admirable 
temper. Although some of the peasant Members at the sitting 
on Monday were inclined to make it a grievance, a dignified 
Resolution was ultimately passed that “the Imperial Duma, 
considering that the importance of the Address lies in its 
substance, and not in its method of transmission, passes on 
to the Order of the Day.” 


a 

The second ballot for the French Chamber took place last 
Sunday in one hundred and fifty-four constituencies, thirteen 
in Paris and one hundred and forty-one in the country. 
In Paris, to the surprise of most people, the anti-Ministerialists 
were almost all rejected, even men like M. Guyot de Villeneuve 


and Colonel Marchand suffering defeat. In the provinces, 
M. Labori, the famous advocate, was elected at Fontainebleau, 
and M. Paul Dérouléde was defeated at Angouléme. The 
result of the second ballot has been to fortify the Left-Centre, 
for the new Members are mainly Radicals and Radical- 
Socialists, the Unified Socialists, when there was a three- 
cornered contest, baving generally withdrawn their opposition. 
The new Ministry, therefore, enters upon the Session with a 
solid majority which will not only give it an overwhelming 
superiority as against the Opposition, but will make it inde. 
pendent of the possibly rebellious elements in its own ranks. 
According to the latest figures, the Ministry will command 
two hundred and forty-six Radicals and Radical-Socialists, 
seventy-seven Left-Centre Republicans, and eighty-two 
Unified Socialists and Independents; while the Opposition will 
have sixty-four Right-Centre Republicans, who call themselves 
Progressives, and one hundred and seventeen Nationalists and 
Reactionaries. M. Sarrien can thus count in normal times on a 
majority of two hundred and twenty-four, and of not less than 
sixty if his extreme Left should side with the Opposition. 


Last Saturday the German Reichstag passed the Finances 
Reform Bill.. This measure has undergone many changes in 
Committee, and in its final form is very different from the bold 
scheme introduced last November. The least controversial 
detuil is the Imperial Death-duties, which, unlike our English 
measure, do not apply to direct descendants. The limit of 
exemption, however, is very low, estates of £25 and over paying 
a duty which begins at 4 per cent. and may rise as high as 
25 per cent. The Tobacco-duties have been greatly cut down in 
Committee, and all that is left of them is the duty on the retail- 
ing of cigarettes and on the import of cigarette tobacco. Many 
of the stamps have also been modified, and the Beer-duty has 
been so altered that instead of yielding £3,350,000, it is now 
only estimated to yield £1,450,000. On the whole, the new 
taxes, which fall mainly on the lower middle class, are very 
unpopular, and it remains to be seen how they will work, for 
a tax in contemplation is very different from one in operation. 
The new scheme was originally estimated to produce 
£11,500,000 additional revenue, but the Reichstag have 
lowered it to £9,000,000. 


In the German Reichstag on Wednesday Herr Bassermann, 
the leader of the National Liberals, opened an instructive 
debate on foreign policy. He criticised with great frankness 
Germany's recent conduct, including the Emperor's telegram 
to Count Goluchowski, and declared that the foreign situation, 
so far as she was concerned, bad deteriorated rather than 
improved. Thespeech brought Baron von Tschirschky, the 
new Foreign Secretary, to his feet. He defended the 


| Goluchowski telegram as a purely personal matter, denied 
| that there was any ground for nervousness about an Anglo- 
| Russian Alliance, declared that the Triple Alliance had never 


been stronger than it was at present, and wound up with the 
announcement that the period of estrangement between 


| England and Germany was past. The warm welcome given 


to the German municipal delegates by English statesmen had 
awakened the friendliest feeling in Germany. Baron von 
Tschirschky’s speech was well received, and we accept bis 
assurances as far as they go. As we point out elsewhere, of 
the real friendliness between the German and Envlish people 
there has never been a shadow of doubt, and we have every 


| wish to see the same relations established between the 


respective Governments. 


The siguificance of the Treaty with King Leopold, as 
Sovereign of the Congo State, recently signed by Sir Edward 
Grey, is well brought out in an admirable article in Tues- 
day's Datly Chronicle. The British “sphere of influence” 
on the Babr-el-Ghazal is clearly recognised, but King 
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Leopold continues to occupy the Lado Enclave during 
his reign. Afterwards it will revert to the Soudan 
Government. The lease of a strip of territory connecting 
Lake Albert with the Congo frontier gives that State free 
access to the waters of the Nile; but it is pledged not to 
construct any works, except in agreement with the Soudan 
Government, which would diminish the volume of water 
entering the Nile. In return for these concessions the 
Egyptian Government guarantees the interest on the capital 
required to construct a railway from the Nile near Lado to the 
Congo frontier, an open port is to be established at the rail- 
head on the Nile, and on the Upper Nile itself Belgian and 
Congolese vessels are to have equal trading rights with British 
or Egyptian vessels. The Treaty is eminently satisfactory, 
because it not only removes the sources of local friction which 
Lord Cromer had pointed out, but is the logical and essential 
corollary to our paramountcy in Egypt. As the writer in the 
Chronicle, following Herodotus, puts it, Egypt is “the gift of 
the Nile,” and he who controls the head-waters controls the 
river. 


A general assembly of the French Bishops is fixed for the 
80th inst., at which the Pope will submit to them the question 
whether it is desirable to accept the associations cultuelles 
provided by the Separation Law or not. Judging by the 
attitude of the most enlightened members of the Clerical 
Party, it seems likely that on receiving the Bishops’ Referen- 
dum the Pope will recommend them to submit. This at least 
is the view of the able correspondent of the Times in Paris, 
who bases his forecast on the opinion expressed by “an 
influential and highly respected French ecclesiastic.’’ According 
to this authority, on patriotic as well as religious grounds it 
will be advisable to give the associations cultuelles a fair 
trial. To ignore the law could only lead to civil war; 
there is no hope of such resistance leading to the conclusion 
of anew concordat; and finally it is admitted that, as com- 
pared with the statutes regulating ordinary Associations, the 
Separation Law accords very considerable special privileges 
to the Church. Lastly, the danger of schism involved by the 
acceptance of the associations cultuelles would be still greater 
in their absence, when the Church would be obliged to depend 
on the generosity of individuals, who would inevitably exercise 
great influence on the Church. It is further pointed out in 
the Sitcle that the Pope’s postponement of his decision until 
after the elections clearly indicates a certain dependence upon 
and deference to the national will. 


The debates in the Committee stage of the Education Bill 
have been dragging their slow length along throughout the 
week. On Monday nothing very important took place, but 
on Tuesday the House dealt with the proposal, advocated by 
us, to allow contracting out, which was moved by Sir Henry 
Craik. Mr. Birrell opposed the scheme, largely on the 
ground that it would set up two kinds of schools. Though 
he extended his verbal sympathy to Sir Henry Craik, 
Mr. Balfour in reality proved almost as unsympathetic 
as Mr. Birrell. He apparently regarded the proposal as 
unpractical. Mr. Butcher, on the other hand, though 
asking that the amendment should not be pressed to a 
division, spoke in favour of the principle. He rightly, how- 
ever, insisted that contracting out must be in addition 
to Clause IV., and not a substitute for it. Ultimately 
the clause was negatived without a division. We cannot but 
feel that the Government were unwise in thus refusing to 
provide their Bill with a safety-valve. We do not suppose 
that any very large number of schools would contract out, 
but the clause would have had the advantage of meeting some 
of the hard cases which are likely to arise under the Bill. We 
want the maximum of elasticity in our systeni. Surely the 
answer to Mr. Birrell’s dread that the proposal would intro- 
duce a low standard of efficiency is that the Government can 
fix the standard at their pleasure, and so prevent this evil. 
No one proposes that schools should be allowed to contract 
out in order to escape their educational obligations. 


The debate on Tuesday evening was memorable owing to 
the excellent speech made by Mr. Lough against Mr. 
Maddison’s amendment in favour of secularisation. For 





iD 
the enemy? He could not agree that religious teach: 

might be safely left to the Sunday-school and the influ. 
ence of home discipline. Then followed an admirable 
defence of the duty of the State to take thought for 
religious instruction. “They might as well put aside 
humbug and admit that in & great many of what were 
called the homes of the country there was no facility what. 
ever for giving religious instruction.” He went a long way 
with those who said the State ought to come in and supply 
the gap if the parents desired it. No child was properly 
equipped for the battle of life who did not get somewhers 
simple religious instruction. He did not think that simple 
Bible reading would do, nor did he think that the moral 
lesson would do either. The religious motive must be present, 
and the question was whether they could secure this in the 
unsectarian way, as the Government proposed to do by the 
Bill. It was perfectly practicable. The difficulty had been 
solved in the secondary schools. We need hardly say that we 
agree with the spirit of Mr. Lough’s speech, and we believe 
that the Government might perfectly well accept amendments 
of the kind that have been proposed in the Spectator without 
injuring the principle of their Bill. If such amendments are 
refused, we believe that the Ministry will find that they have 
very much mistaken the feeling of the country in the matter, 


At the end of Tuesday’s debate Mr. Chamberlain proposed to 
amend Mr. Maddison’s amendment that religious instruction 
should not be given in transferred schools in school hours, or 
at the public expense, by leaving out the words prohibiting 
religious instruction during school hours. The result of the 
amended amendment is, of course, a proposal that though the 
State shall have no concern whatever with religious instruc- 
tion, the buildings may be used by the denominations to give 
instruction in school hours. The debate on this proposal was 
continued on Wednesday. Mr. Balfour declared his willing. 
ness to go into the Lobby in support of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
proposal, It was true that Mr. Chamberlain contemplated 
the abolition of the Cowper-Temple Clause; but he would 
substitute a scheme of religious education which would satisfy 
many earnest thinkers among all denominations. He (Mr. 
Balfour) would be no party to sweeping away the Cowper- 
Temple Clause, illogical and absurd as it might be, since 
valuable religious education could be given under it, unless 
there was an assurance that there would be a continuance of 
religious teaching in all our schools. 


As we have pointed out elsewhere, Mr. Balfour's willing. 
ness to support Mr. Chamberlain means the abandon- 
ment of a principle to which we, at any rate, attach 
the very greatest possible value,—the principle that the 
State ought to concern itself with religious education, and 
to provide it as part of the curriculum of the school. No 
doubt Mr. Balfour's speech was most carefully and adroitly 
worded, but the abandonment of the duty of the State to 
provide religious instruction directly and by its own act was 
its governing factor. Mr. Butcher, we are glad to note, showed 
that he, at least, realised the vast importance of the issue 
at stake. Speaking on Mr. Chamberlain’s amendment, he 
declared that it would lead to the State dissociating itself 
entirely from religious education. Again, there were large 
masses of the people in our industrial centres whose children 
would get no religious instruction if they did not get it in the 
schools. Such children entered the world as strangers. To 
multitudes of these children—i.e., the waifs and strays of the 
community—the State stood in place of their parents, and he 
entreated the House not to make these strangers aliens exiled 
for ever from the larger hope. 


The formal invitations to the next Colonial Conference have 
been issued for April 15th, 1907. A Blue-book published on 
Tuesday contains a circular despatch by Lord Elgin to the 
different Colonies dealing with the agenda for the next 
meeting. He does not propose to adopt his predecessor's 
proposals as to the organisation of future Conferences, but he 
suggests that the subject be among those discussed when the 
delegates meet. He asks the Colonial Governments to com- 
municate to him the matters they wish debated and the 
resolutions to be submitted before September Ist of this 





himself, he deplored Gambetta’s phrase that “ Clericalism 
is the enemy.” 


How did they know that Clericalism was 


year. In due course they will be informed, in turn, as to the 
proposals to be submitted by the Imperial Government. 
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in has further informed the New Zealand Govern. 
ment that Mr. Seddon may bring before the Conference any 
fiscal proposals he pleases. We are glad to see that the 
Government are taking steps thus early to have a full pro- 
gramme prepared for the Conference, and to enable it to 
discuss Imperial questions after due reflection. There area 
dozen questions of law, defence, and communication which 
await this Imperial Council. 


On Thursday night Lord Milner was entertained at dinner 
at the Hotel Cecil by a large and distinguished company. 
Lord Milner, whatever may be his faults as an adminis- 
trator, is eminently distinguished for reticence, good taste, 
modesty, and a desire to sink his own personality in 
what he believes to be the good of the Empire, and these 
characteristics were amply displayed in his impressive 
speech,—a speech in which sincerity and deep feeling were 
the dominant notes. We cannot but regret that the tone 
and temper exhibited by Lord Milner, and also in the 
admirable speech of Lord Curzon, were not equally con- 
spicuous in that of the chairman, Mr. Chamberlain. Save, 
however, for an occasional blemish in this respect, the 

h was not unworthy of the subject and the occasion. 
We have always maintained that Lord Milner did his duty in 
South Africa before the war and during the war, and hold 
that the nation and the Empire owe bim a deep debt of 
gratitude. To say this, however, is not to place Lord Milner 
upon a pinnacle as a man who can do no wrong, or to make 
it Rse-majesté to criticise him or his work. It will be an evil 
day for the Empire if the great servants of the State are to 
be regarded as a sort of Dalai Lamas,—sacrosanct persons 
above free debate. We are glad to be able to add that Lord 
Milner himself bas never claimed any such immunity, and 
that his speech emphasised, like that of Lord Curzon, the 
non-party character of Empire. 


The United States Ambassador presided at the annual 
dinner of the Newspaper Press Fund at the Whitehall 
Rooms on Saturday last, and delivered a genial speech, 
After paying a handsome tribute to the ability, solidity, 
and character of the English Press, Mr. Whitelaw Reid 
appealed to his hearers to be occasionally a little more 
deliberate and judicial in their admiration of things 
American. The degradation of our common language would 
be less threatening if only we in England were a little less 
cordial in our admiration of American slang. “ We were all 
the while talking of co-operation in generous efforts by men 
of goodwill on either side to promote purposes which all 
English-speaking people should have at heart. Why might 
we not form an international alliance for the preservation 
of the English language?” Mr. Whitelaw Reid’s suggestion, 
coming not merely from an American, but from one long and 
honourably distinguished as a journalist and editor, commands 
respectful attention. Yet it is advice which we venture to 
think can only be acted upon with considerable reserves. We 
must never forget that a language which does not grow ceases 
to live. Dryden said the final word on the languaye question 
when he declared : “ I trade both with the living and the dead 
for the enrichment of our tongue.” 

The Westminster Gazette of last Saturday contained an 
interview with Sir John Dickson-Poynder on the important 
subject of land-settlement in South Africa. We commend 
his proposals to the consideration of every serious Imperialist. 
Referring to the manifesto of the Transvaal Progressive 
Association, which put settlement and agricultural develop- 
ment in the forefront of its policy, he argues that on this 
question all parties can unite. There still remains about 
£650,000 for the purpose out of the £35,000,000 loan, but we 
understand him to maintain that the promised £30,000,000 
war contribution, or a large part of it, should be given back 
to South Africa for the work of settlement. This, as he well 
says, would be “a stroke of genuine Imperialism.” He is 
perhaps inclined to underrate the strenuous efforts which Lord 
Milner made to settle the land, and to minimise the difficulties 
in the way, which no one can realise without practical experience 
of the work. But difficulties or no, the task remains one 
of the first political importance, and, though the land is 
not rich enough to bear close settlement such as parts of 
Canada and New Zealand are capable of, yet it might 











well support a British rural population to leaven the 
Dutch districts. 


The War Stores Commission has been sitting during the 
week, and some remarkable evidence was given by the witnesses 
who appeared on Tuesday. A good many questions were directed 
by the Commissioners to ascertain why such special faéilitiés 
were given to Meyer, and Mr. Justice Farwell more than once 
expressed his inability to understand why he was so extra- 
ordinarily favoured throughout. More than one of the wit- 
nesses complained of the manner in which the inquiry of the 
Butler Committee was held, Major Walton declaring that he 
was so bombarded with questions, and that the Committee 
jumped about from one subject to another so often, that it 
was extremely hard to answer them satisfactorily. This 
protest led Mr. Justice Farwell to remind the witness that 
they were not a Court of Appeal sitting in judgment on thé 
Butler Committee. Early in the proceedings an officer of the 
Army Service Corps admitted that he had received an envelope 
containing £200 in notes, adding that he could only account for 
it by the fact that he was temporarily demoralised by having 
been for some years on continuous service in South Africa, 
One regrets that he did not follow the course prescribed many 
years ago in India by an officer in the Public Works Depart- 
ment to a subordinate who had had a bribe of £1,000 in 
bank-notes sent him by post: “Pay it into the Treasury, and 
then tell the scoundrel what you think of him.” This was 
much better than returning the notes with indignation. The 
would-be briber was both fined and exposed, and the public 
purse benefited. 


Monday’s Times contained an announcement of the greatest 
interest to all naturalists and sportsmen. The Alexander- 
Gosling Expedition, which is exploring the northern territory 
of the Congo Free State, reports that it has secured a 
specimen of the okapi in the district of Angu or on the River 
Welle, and that its members have seen the animal alive. 


| Since Sir Harry Johnston sent the original skin to the 


British Museum in 190], several skins have been obtained 
from hunters in the Congo Forest, but no white man hag 
seen the animal. The okapi has been, like the diplodocus, 
an intelligent deduction from certain remains. The expedi- 
tion’s specimen was secured by their Portuguese hunter, José 
Lopez, who trapped it in a deep pit. They are found, 
apparently, in marshy ground beside small streams, and 
live chiefly on a marsh plant, on which they feed in the 
night. They are very shy, very quick of hearing, and lie 
close in the bush, like the bushbuck. They are far from 
common, but the expedition reports that on the hunting- 
ground of one village there were five or six. 


On Wednesday some interesting evidence was given before 
the Income-Tax Committee by Mr. Mallet, one of the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue. Mr. Mallet placed the 
national income at £1,800,000,000, against the £700,000,000 
of Prussia. The capital of the United Kingdom he estimated 
as £8,500,000,000, which was double that of France, and four 
times that of Italy. According to his estimate, the number of 
persons possessed of fortunes of over £40,000 was in the 
United Kingdom thirty thousand ; in France fifteen thousand ; 
in Prussia eleven thousand; and in Italy fifteen hundred, 
Comparing the British Income-tax with that of foreign 
countries, Mr. Mallet said that whereas an Englishman with 
an income of £1,000 paid £50, a Prussian paid £42 10s. in the 
case of unearned income, and £30 in the case of earned 
income. With an income up to £320, however, the Prussian 
was the more heavily taxed of the two. The evidence to be 
given before the Committee promises to be of great interest. 





The death of Henrik Ibsen, the great Norwegian poet and 
dramatist, was announced on Wednesday. Though in his 
early days he wrote much verse of high imaginative quality, 
he abandoned this medium in middle life, and it was 
as a prose dramatist that he exerted an almost world-wide 
influence, and became the most powerful and disturbing 
literary force of the last three decades. No author in our 
time has provoked more discussion or excited more sincere 
dislike; no dramatist has more profoundly influenced the 
technique and methods of those who write for the stage. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols (2) per cent.) were on Friday 894. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—a ee 


THE EDUCATION BILL. 


Ww: have pointed out on several previous occasions the 
; dangers to which the Unionist and Conservative 
Party is exposed owing to Mr. Balfour's willingness to lead 
that party wherever Mr. Chamberlain may point the way, 
and to support the Apostle of Protection in his opposition 
to the present Government, even though that opposition 
may involve the abandonment of what are the fundamental 
principles of Conservatism. We noted this willingness 
at the beginning of the Session in regard to certain 
Socialistic proposals, but we did not imagine that we 
should have to note it also in regard to the policy of 
education. Yet, unhappily, that is now the case. The 
proposal which Mr. Chamberlain made in the education 
debate on Tuesday night, and in which Mr. Balfour sup- 
ported him on the following day, is opposed not only to 
the best interests of the Conservative Party, but to its 
essential principles. That party has always been opposed 
to Disestablishment, and has — the existence of the 
national Church, not merely on the low or selfish ground 
that the Church has got something and ought to be allowed 
to keep it, or that its property and its place in the State 
are a vested interest, and that to deprive it of them would 
weaken the principle which protects the property of other 
corporations and interests. The Establishment has been 
supported by all its true defenders on the ground that 
religion and religious truths are a matter of deep, nay, 
vital, concern to the State, and that it is of the utmost 
importance that the connection between Church and State 
should be recognised. It may be that this recognition 
is, unfortunately, bound by the circumstances of the 
case to take a partial and imperfect form. In spite, 
however, of these drawbacks, and of many grave 
abuses or imperfections in the national Church, the 
recognition involved in the maintenance of the Establish- 
ment that the State is not merely concerned with 
material things must be regarded as too precious a thing 
to be let slip. The Establishment may be open, and no 
doubt is open, to innumerable objections in detail, but at 
any rate its existence prevents the secularisation of the 
nation, and proclaims the fact that the State is concerned 
with the spiritual side of life and the spiritual welfare of 
the people. 

This being so, and these being the rock-bed principles of 
the Conservative Party, one would have imagined that 
however much they might crificise or complain of Mr. 
Birrell’s Bill in detail, the leaders of that party would at 
any rate have welcomed the fact that by the continued 
maintenance of undenominational religious teaching in the 
schools we were recognising that most valuable principle 
that the spiritual and religious welfare of the nation is a 
concern of the State, and that the State must not take up 
the position that religion is no more its affair than litera- 
ture, music, or the drama. In other words, we have in 
the Bill the recognition, even though an imperfect recog- 
nition, that the State has responsibilities:in regard to the 
religious life of the people, and that it cannot perform its 
duty of making good citizens if it is divorced from all 
connection with religion. Yet, strange as it may seem, 
we find the Conservative Party, led by Mr. Balfour, 
supporting Mr. Chamberlain in what is in effect the 
negation of this principle as regards the schools. We 
are, of course, well aware that both Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Chamberlain express their desire to keep religion in 
the schools; but mark the essential fact that the State, 
under the Chamberlain amendment to the Maddison 
amendment, is to have no concern with religious instruc- 
tion, except to allow the use of its buildings. Religion, 
under the proposal they support, disappears from the 
curriculum authorised and paid for by the State. If 
their proposal is accepted, no County Council and no 
education authority will henceforth ever be concerned 
to draw up a syllabus of religious instruction, or to 
see to it that its teachers teach to the children in the 
schools the duty of man to God. If the schools in the 


material sense are not secularised, State education is at 
any reve secularised, and, perhaps worse than all, the 
teachers in their relation to the State are secularised. 





a 

Even though the teacher may incidentally be employed 
by some denomination in giving religious instructio 
his or her relations with the State have no religious 
nexus whatever. We shall be asked, no doubt, with 
cynical amusement by the enemies of “ the Cowper-Temple 
religion” whether we really consider that the drawing y 
and maintenance of a religious syllabus is, after all 4 
matter of such great spiritual importance, and whether we 
think that the fact that schoolmasters and schoolmistresseg 
give religious instruction under it is so vital. We answer 
without hesitation that we do attach the very greatest 
importance to this recognition of religion by the State 
We believe that from the highest anti-secular point of 
view it is of supreme moment that public bodies should 
thus recognise the place of religion, and also that the 
teachers under the public education authorities ‘should 
feel that the giving of religious lessons is a matter with 
which the nation in its corporate capacity concerns itself. 
It may have become the fashionable craze of the day 
to mock at the “Cowper-Temple religion,” and to regard 
it as worthless, or almost worthless, but we are old- 
fashioned enough—or obscurantist enough—to value that 
Cowper-Temple religion. We regard it not only as 
essentially valuable in itself, and as benefiting both 
teachers and taught, but also, as we have said, as the 
recognition of a principle most precious to the national 
life,—the principle that the State is not solely materialist, 
but is concerned with things spiritual as well as with money, 
machinery, and civil administration. Mr. Balfour expressed 
his satisfaction with Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal on the 
following ground:—“It abolishes the Cowper-Temple 
Clause, of course, as I think that the Cowper-Temple 
Clause ought to be and must be abolished if you are to 
build up a coherent and clear system of education in this 
country.” Here was the vital part of Mr. Balfour's speech, 
and it mattered little that he made in addition a few 
ceremonial bows to the Cowper-Temple religion, as he 
scornfully termed it, and admitted that in some cases the 
Cowper-Temple Clause gave most substantial and valuable 
religious education, and that he would rather have the 
Cowper-Temple religion in the schools than no religion at 
all. Yet even through these compliments Mr. Balfour's 
dislike of the Cowper-Temple Clause was apparent. If he 
could get Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, or at any rate some 
scheme of the kind, “then by all means clear away the 
Cowper-Temple Clause with all its absurdities, all its 
illogicalities, all its frictions, and all those shams for 
which it is responsible.” In other words, the recognition 
given by the Cowper-Temple Clause to the principle that 
the State is still concerned with religion is apparently abso- 
lutely nothing to Mr. Balfour, and would be abandoned by 
him the moment that a system of universal facilities and 
nothing more could be introduced. Here is the plain 
issue. Mr. Balfour, as we understand him, is willing that 
the State should have no further concern with religious 
education, and should not select its teachers with any view 
to their capacity to impart such instruction, provided that 
facilities are given for denominational instruction from 
private sources. We, at any-rate, do not propose to follow 
him, but shall support to the best of our ability the 
recognition of the much-derided Cowper-Temple religion, 
and shall also do our utmost to induce the Government to 
admit that it should be the care of the local authority to 
see that the teachers in its schools have the capacity to 
give religious instruction according to the syllabus, as well 
as the capacity to teach other parts of the curriculum. 

Before we leave the subject of Wednesday's debato 
we are bound to put one question to Mr. Balfour. If he 
feels as he now te!ls us he feels in regard to the Cowper- 
Temple religion, how came it that in 1902, when he funda- 
mentally altered our educational system, he did nothing 
to disestablish that Cowper-Temple religion, but gave it 
a new lease of life in half the schools in the land, 
and, still worse, made arrangements, as he himself con- 
fessed unless we are greatly mistaken, under which a 
great number of Voluntary schools must gradually pass 
into the Cowper-Temple area? Unless his mood of Wed- 
nesday night is a new mood, he must have sinned against 
the light in 1902 in a way which it will require all his 
dialectical skill to defend. 

Though Mr. Balfour has thrown the weight of his 
authority on the side of Mr. Chamberlain’s amendment, 
the party as a whole is not as yet irrevocably committed. 
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That being s0, we would once more implore those Unionists 
and Conservatives who have not yet adopted in its entirety 
the creed that it is the duty of a Unionist to follow Mr. 
Chamberlain wherever he may lead, to think long dnd 
anxiously before they give their votes on Monday, and to 
consider the consequences of their action on the whole rela- 
tion of the State and religion. If we maintain the principle, 
which unquestionably is embodied in Mr. Birrell’s Bill, 
that the State is concerned with religion, then we have 
always a strong and potent argument for the maintenance 
of the connection between Church and State. If, on the 
other hand, we expel from the Bill the recognition of the 
State’s duty towards religion, and adopt what is in fact, if 
not in name, the secularisation of our State system of 
education and the secularisation of the ‘eachers as far as 
the State is concerned, we have abandoned one of the most 
important outworks in the defence of the position that the 
State and religion must not be divorced if we are to 
maintain the best and soundest of national polities. It is 
natural enough and legitimate enough for Protectionists 
to desire to attack a Free-trade Government, but we 
should imagine that there must be many Protectionists 
who will admit that even Protection may be bought at 
too dear a price. Is it wise, in order to keep that sacred 
flame alight, to throw on the fire the essential principles of 
Conservatism ? 





GERMANY AND ENGLAND. 


E are delighted that our German municipal visitors 
were so much pleased with their visit to England, 
and we sincerely trust that when the editors come in June 
they will be equally well satisfied. But though we are 
delighted, we are not surprised. The friendly feeling 
towards the German people as a people which has always 
existed in this country, and which, we trust, always will 
exist, made it absolutely certain that our German visitors 
would mest with nothing but sympathy. It cannot be too 
often repeated that such distrust as exists here in regard 
to Germany and German policy is confined to the German 
Government and to the ruling caste in Germany. The British 
~ are well aware that the German people wish us no 
il, but are, on the contrary, as ready to be friendly as we 
are. Unfortunately, however, what the German people as 
a whole want and think matters very little. What matters 
in Germany is the will of the ruling caste. If they indulge 
aspirations or promote a policy hostile and dangerous 
to a neighbouring State, it is impossible to ignore that 
licy and those aspirations because of popular goodwill. 
While, therefore, we are extremely glad to find repre- 
sentatives of the German people reciprocating our own feeling 
of goodwill, it would be foolish to attach undue importance 
to that fact. What is wanted is either a change in the 
conduct and methods of the German Government as at 
present constituted, or a development of popular power 
and authority within the Empire. As to our ability to 
come to an understanding with a liberalised and democra- 
tised Germany we have no doubt whatever. 


We note that some of our visitors, and also the Burger- 
meister of Hamburg in his speech at the banquet of the 
German Navy League last Saturday, used language which 
seemed to indicate that English people were of opinion that 
the Germans had no right to build a fleet. Very naturally, 

atriotic Germans resent this notion, and claim that they 

ave as good a right to a fleet as we have. Unquestion- 
ably they have, and we do not believe that such a right 
has ever been denied by any sane Englishman. No doubt 
the building of the German Fleet has caused a certain 
amount of anxiety here; but that was not because we con- 
sidered that the Germans had no right to a fleet, and to as 
big a fleet as they liked, but solely because of the arguments 
and reasons which were given by German writers and 
speakers for the creation of German sea power. We are 
most anxious on the present occasion to say nothing which 
may cause ill-feeling, and therefore we shall make no 
quotations from German polemical writings, but will only 
say in general terms that the creation of a powerful fleet 

as been again and again demanded by organs of German 
public opinion in order that Germany may be able to deal 
with England. The uses to which the German Fleet is to 
be put have never been concealed. For example, German 


literature of what we may term the “ Battle of Dorking” 
school always assumes a naval victory for Germany over 








Britain, and the consequent invasion of England. With 
this it is worth while to contrast our own “ Battle of 
Dorking” pamphlets and novels, which never assume an 
invasion of Germany or of any German possession, but merely 
a defensive war in this country. If the two literatures repre- 
sent national aspirations, one must be admitted to be that of 
conquest, the aon of home defence. But though a German 
Fleet advocated on the grounds on which the increase of 
the German Fleet has been advocated must cause a certain 
sense of anxiety here, no one has ever denied the abstract 
right of the Germans to build such a Fleet and for such 
reasons. All that we have said in these columns, all that 
responsible people generally have said, is that we cannot 
be-expected to like the prospect, and that we are bound 
to take the necessary precautions. To show that naval 
expansion unaccompanied with direct menaces does not 
annoy or alarm the British people, we may point to the 
expansion of the American Fleet. That Fleet has grown 
at a greater rate than the German Fleet, and yet no one 
here has ever made it a ground for distrust of the 
American Government. 

Again, we must point out that it is most unfair to say 
that German colonial expansion has caused annoyance or 
jealousy here. We have always felt, and we believe that 
the great bulk of the British people have felt, that the 
Germans have every right to a great oversea Empire, and 
that it is most natural that they should desire to build one 
up. There is plenty of room in the undeveloped parts of 
the world for both Germany and Britain. But though we 
have not resented German expansion in the slightest degree, 
but, on the contrary, were prepared to welcome it, we have 
naturally not found much pleasure in German expansion 
when it has had such consequences as the interference of 
Germany in- South Africa exemplified in the Kruger 
telegram and the subsequent official declarations as to 
German interests; as the acts of diplomatic hostility con- 
cerned with East Africa, Samoa, the Yangtse Agreement ; 
or, most notable of all, as Germany’s denial that we had 
a right to get on good terms with France without first 
asking her leave. If, however, the German Government 
can only be persuaded to turn over a new diplomatic leaf, 
that Government may be assured that it will find no 
obstacles presented by Great Britain. As a people we 
have many bad points; but one good one we can at least 
claim, and that is the power of forgetting injuries. We 
do not hesitate to say that no British statesman, or body 
of statesmen, would ever regard past differences as a bar 
to a good understanding with Germany, provided that in 
the future there was a radical change in the spirit, of 
German diplomacy. As to the question of trade rivalry, 
we can assure the Gernian people that there is on this 
score no ill-feeling whatever among our people as a whole. 
Individual traders in fierce competition with German 
houses may no doubt occasionally show jealousy or 
annoyance, but it.is only the kind of jealousy and 
annoyance that they feel for competitors of their own 
nationality, and is not in the least shared by the mass 
of the nation. The proof of this is to be found in our 
Free-trade policy, and in the fact that that policy has 
just received so overwhelming an endorsement by the 
British democracy. Instead of being jealous as a nation 
of German competition, we welcome it as highly beneficial. 
In the first place, it supplies us with cheap material of 
all kinds for our consumers and manufacturers ; and 
secondly, provides that competitive stimulus without which 
trade and commerce soon languish and decay. 

In all probability we shall immediately be asked to prov® 
the sincerity of our desire to be on good terms with 
Germany, and to establish a better understanding with 
her Government. The test proposed will be our assent 
to the Baghdad Railway. In our opinion, our Government 
should most certainly do nothing to oppose the making of 
that railway. We say now in the most absolute terms, as 
we said when the scheme was mooted some four years ago, 
that no railway can be laid on any part of the world’s 
surface without benefit to Britain. Extended railways . 
mean extended trade, and since trade, whatever the Pro- 
tectionists may say, is bound to be an international benefit, 
Britain, as the greatest of trading nations, must be the 
better for more railways. Most foolishly, we attempted to 
prevent the cutting of the Suez Canal; but the Suez Canal 
was cut, and proved of immense material benefit to 


Britain. In the same way, if the Baghdad Railway is 
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made, it is certain to carry large quantities of British 
goods, and so to benefit British trade. Clearly, then, 
no obstacles should be placed by us—and we are con- 
vinced that none will be placed by us—in the way of 
the Baghdad Railway. When, however, as we expect will 
prove to be the case, we are not merely asked to refrain 
from throwing obstacles in the way of the railway, but are 
asked as a Government to sanction and patronise that 
railway officially, a very different question arises. What we 
objected to on the former occasion, and what we feel 
obliged to object to now, is the proposition that the name 
of the British Government should be placed, as it were, 
upon the prospectus of the Baghdad fidicer, and that 
British investors should be asked to put their money into 
the scheme under the encouragement or moral guarantee of 
our Government. That proposition is a very different 
matter, and seems to us one open to the very gravest 
objection. Foreign Governments, no doubt, are in the 
habit of authorising or of disallowing proposals to 
investors; but hitherto the British Government have 
always declared, and, in our opinion, rightly declared, that 
they have nothing whatever to do with the way in which 
the British people invest their money. That is their affair, 
and must be managed by them without reference to the 
State. Now, however, we are in effect told that we shall be 
guilty of an unfriendly act towards Germany if we do not 
change our practice in this respect, and, as we have said, 
allow the name of the British Government to be placed 
upon the prospectus of the Baghdad Railway. In our 
view, the most that the British Government can say is 
that the Baghdad Railway shall come before British 
investors exactly like any railway in Canada, Australia, or 
South America, and that the public shall be allowed to 
judge of its commercial merits unbiassed by any Govern- 
ment direction either way. We cannot give the investor 
the right, if the railway fails as a speculation, to turn upon 
the British Government and say: “You gave us a moral 
guarantee for the investment of our money.” Again, if 
the question of the Indian mail subsidies is raised, we do 
not think that the British Government ought to go further 
than to say that if, when the railway is built, it can be 
shown that three or four days can be saved by sending the 
mails by the Baghdad Railway, then no doubt we shall 
send them by that route, provided, of course, that the 
railway will give us reasonable terms. British mails must 
travel by the quickest route, granted that those who 
control the quickest route do not make their terms too 
onerous. 


One more point must be dealt with. Suppose that we 
are asked, as was proposed on the last occasion, to consent 
to an increase in the Turkish Customs, which are regulated 
by international Treaty, in order to afford a guarantee for 
the railway. What is to be our answer? In our opinion, 
it is not reasonable that trade in the Turkish Empire should 
be penalised by an increase of Custom-duties so as to facilitate 
the building of what is, after all, in its origin a strategic rail- 
way. Wequite admit that the Turkish consumer will be the 
person chiefly injured by a rise in the Custom-duties, as is 
always the case when there is an increase in a tariff; but 
the consequent impoverishment of that consumer and the 
reduction of his purchasing power are bound also to injure 
our trade. The foreigner, of course, does not pay the tax; 
but he may nevertheless be injured, and is injured, by a 
reduction in the volume of trade. Just as increased trade 
owing to Free-trade or a lowering of duties is a double 
blessing—i.e., a blessing to both parties to the exchange— 
so an increase of duties is a double injury—i.e., an injury 
to both parties to the exchange. As, then, we have the 
power to prevent an increase of the Turkish Customs, 
and so to prevent an injury both to the Turkish consumer 
and to the British trader, we do not see that we are 
called upon to assent to an increase, or that our failure 
to give such assent can fairly be regarded as an act of 
hostility towards Germany. By all means let the Baghdad 
Railway be built, if it can be built on a sound commercial 
basis—that is, because the experts believe that it will pay— 
but not, first, by pledging the credit of the British Govern- 
ment ; secondly, by mortgaging in advance the Indian mail 
subsidy ; and lastly, by the imposition of a general tax on 
Turkish external commerce. member, also, that if we 
agree to an increase in the Turkish Customs, and so enable 
the Turkish Government to give a kilometric guarantee for 
the railway, the railway will be built under the worst 
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business to see that the line is made economically E! 

rather one under which there is a positive inducement 


to wasteful construction and bad engineering. 


To sum up, the promoters of the Baghd i 
should carry out their railway by an inne oe beer 
forward appeal to the investors of the world, and not 
by any elaborate diplomatic or financial hocus-pocus 
There is plenty of money in Germany, in England, and in 
France for any and every sound commercial project. If 
a project is not reasonably sound commercially, it is better 
that the world should hear no more of it. Our hope, 
however, is that the promoters of the Baghdad Railway. 
abandoning all diplomatic and financial finesse, will be abla 
to get their money in the open market and build their 
railway. If they do, we have no doubt that British trade 
and commerce, in conjunction with the trade and com. 
merce of the rest of the world, will immensely benefit 
thereby. 


possible system,—a system under which it 





THE SITUATION IN HUNGARY. 


i hee new Hungarian Parliament is a Parliament of 
transition. The Ministry has been appointed to 
mark time till the air clears and the course is apparent. 
Like all transition Parliaments, it is largely a make. 
believe, for it professes a formal unanimity which cloaks 
the widest disparities of political faith. The Premier, the 
nominal leader, is neither the chief man in the House nor in 
the country. The Cabinet is equally divided between theCon- 
stitutionalists and the Party of Independence, but Apponyi 
and Kossuth are more formidable names than Andrassy 
and Wekerle. The settlement of 1848 is being held up 
against the settlement of 1867,—privately, to be sure, for 
the matter is not yet at public issue; and so far as the 
House is concerned there seems little question that ona 
division the vote would be for the former and separation. 
This, however, is not yet the opinion of the country, as 
M. Kossuth, who must now rank as the foremost Hungarian 
statesman, observed last week at a meeting of his supporters. 
He has recognised that this question is still premature, and 
that in the meantime “the business of his Majesty's 
Government must be carried on.” The hatchet of separa- 
tion is therefore buried for the moment, and all parties 
have addressed themselves to the task of setting to rights 
the Constitutional machine and healing the disorders 
which have appeared during the past eighteen months of 
confusion. When the house is once more in order, and the 
political atmosphere has improved, the old quarrel will be 
resumed. That is the frame of mind common in the new 
Hungarian Parliament, and it says much for its patriotism 
and good sense. A year’s preoccupation with administra- 
tive questions will do wonders in weakening separatist 
ardour. The men who enter upon the truce eager to 
renew the fight as soon as it expires will find their 
feelings cool and their point of view change miraculously 
before many months have passed. Besides, the essential 
question for Hungary is not whether the Dual Monarchy 
is legally justified or sentimentally attractive, but whether 
it is not the only arrangement capable of ensuring her 
national existence. And on this point, long before the 
time has ended, she may have to listen to the unanswer- 
able logic of events. 

For the moment, at any rate, things are going smoothly. 
The Hungarian Constitution—which is dear to a free and 
spirited people as the sign visible of their liberties—has 
been restored to its former authority, after the months of 
rude buffeting it has suffered at the hands of King and 
demagogues alike. Francis Joseph has recovered his old 
popularity, as was shown by his reception this week at 
Budapest. On that occasion, both in manner and garb, 
the Independence leaders. were metamorphosed into 
courtiers. The Speech from the Throne, too, was & 
judicions piece of work. It regretted past misunderstand- 
ings, and held the “sure hope” of future amity. It 
welcomed the “restoration of legal and judicial con- 
tinuity.” The finances of the State had suffered by 
the recent confusion; there were arrears of taxes to 
be collected ; and some adjustment must be made as to 
the Services common to Hungary and Austria, With an 
obvious reference to Germany, the necessity of keeping the 
Army up to a high standard was insisted upon. came 
a long list of internal reforms. The question which was 
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to take precedence of all others was that of universal 


suffrage—‘ to bring,” so ran the speech, “the whole 
pation within the ramparts of political life by extending 

Jitical rights to all classes of society.” The scheme of 
universal suffrage must be governed by two considerations, 
“the demands of the democratic idea, and the exigencies 
of maintaining the national character of the Hungarian 
State.” Other reforms foreshadowed were a system of 
local government, and some strengthening of the guarantees 
of the Constitution. So much for the work to be done 
during the time of truce. That the truce will some day end 
js hinted at in the concluding sentences. “ When the new 
franchise reform shall have become law, we wish again to 
al to the public opinion of the nation on a broader 
basis and in its entirety.” The King so tar has played 
his part to the satisfaction of all. 

It remains for the Wekerle Ministry to do their part,—to 
carry the administrative reforms for which they have been 
appointed. They have no easy task before them. Of the 
four hundred odd Members of the House, at least two 
hundred and fifty are followers of M. Kossuth. Count 
Andrassy’s followers, according to the compact, will vote 
with them, and the former Liberal Party has by its own 
act put itself out of existence. There is, therefore, no 
regular Opposition, such as the Liberal Party used to supply, 
and the absence of an active Opposition means fissiparous 
tendencies in the ruling majority. Moreover, among the 
new Deputies there are many young men, ranged under the 
banner of M. Kossuth, who may prove advocates of wild 
experiments in reform. ‘he measures actually decided upon 
may also give trouble. On the suffrage question all are 
agreed, but the old question of Hungarian and Austrian 
Customs Tariffs may prove difficult of settlement. 
Then there is the problem of the other races, Croats and 
Roumanians, who may revive the “ nationalities ” question 
in its most troublesome form. But many as the difficulties 
are, there can happily be no doubt as to the general lines 
of the Government policy. Whether Hungary and Austria 
are to separate or not, it is essential that Hungary in her 
own interest should become economically strong, that 
her people should be united, and that her Constitution 
should be reformed. The work at hand is clear, whatever 
doubts there may be as to the future. 

We are told by correspondents that there is a strange 
feeling of unrest and dissatisfaction abroad in Hungary at 

resent. The fact need not surprise us. The Dual 
ente is for the first time being brought within the 
circle of modern political thought. Democracy is at last 
about to be officially recognised in her Constitution. 
Hitherto the battle has been fought on such matters as 
national independence and race pride; but for these 
things modern democracy does not greatly care. Itisa 
new, untried, but all-powerful voice which is brought into 
council, and it is still doubtful how that voice will reply to 
the traditional questions, or whether it will think them 
worth replying to atall. Again, the visit of the German 
Emperor to Vienna next month has turned men’s minds 
to the international importance of the Austrian Empire, 
and the danger which its parts in disruption would 
incur from their ambitious northern neighbour. The 
populace of Austria-Hungary are not, for the most part, 
m love with Germany, and, now that they have the last 
word in the question, they may be trusted to allow no 
apne national pride to compromise national well-being. 
We are of those who do not think separation the only 
issue of the Hungarian crisis. The old arrangement may 
require modification, like all human arrangements, but 
we cannot believe that any Hungarian statesman, with an 
eye on the European situation, can advocate its complete 
discontinuance. If during the next year Dr. Wekerle 
and Prince Hohenlohe can devise another and a more 
enduring basis of union, they will have every title to the 
name of patriots. 





AN “ENTENTE CORDIALE” WITH RUSSIA. 


HE establishment of an entente cordiale between 
Great Britain and Russia will be a great gain to 

both Empires, and we have little doubt that it will in no long 
time be reached ; but the time, perhaps, is not quite yet. 
A long step towards it has, however, been taken in the 
suggestion of terms which may serve as a basis for future 
negotiation. These terms will need revisal if they at all 





resemble those recently reported; but if the two nations 
can learn to trust each other the revisal should not be too 
difficult for willing and expert diplomatists. Of the three 
great questions between the two Empires, one, that of the 
Far East, may be considered settled. Russia cannot 
invade either China or Korea without the consent either 
of Great Britain or Japan; and as those two maritime 
Powers will hold together to secure in China the “ open 
door,” and in Korea the ascendency of Tokio, the consent 
will not be given. The war has decided that. The second 
question, that of the Central East, is more difficult; but 
still, it is not insoluble. In principle Russia admits that 
Afghanistan must be neutralised or regarded as a British 
Protectorate ; and, as Afghanistan cannot be rushed, Great 
Britain and Japan together can render her impregnable. 
We can, indeed, secure the condition by well-considered 
action within our own territories. That is, we can, 
by safeguarding the passes, and by conciliating the 
warrior races of Northern India, turn the Western 
Himalaya into a fortress which the whole continent of 
Europe combined could not reduce. As to Persia, the 
neutralisation of that ancient State would be perha 
the best policy; or if Russia rejects that plan, the 
division of interests between North and South, now said 
to be under consideration, is a practicable, though most 
imperfect, solution, for access to the Persian Gulf would 
rather weaken than strengthen Russia. Our people, in 
their natural jealousy of the establishment of new Euro- 
pean ports on Asiatic coasts, are too apt to forget that 
those ports bring their owners, whether Russian or German 
or French, within the grip of the dominant sea Power. A 
Russian port on the Persian Gulf, or for that matter a 
German port, would be no more protection to either Power 
from the sharp stroke of the British Fleet than Port 
Arthur proved a protection for Russian aggression on 
the Pacific littoral. It is a third question, that of the 
Near East, which presents the greatest difficulties, and 
which, we venture to say, cannot be settled by the 
reported Agreement,—that is, by a guarantee of the 
integrity of Turkey. The British people will not again 
expend their children and their treasure in protecting 
that evil Empire from the natural consequences of its con- 
tinuous misgovernment. With Egypt in their hands, 
however, and with an entente cordiale with Austria within 
the range of practical politics, the morbid fear for the 
sufety of Constantinople is gradually dying away; and 
compromises might even now be suggested under which 
the possession of the Imperial City, which the Russians 
regard as their own reversion, might cease to be a menace 
either to us or to the States of the Mediterranean. 

The territorial bases of an Anglo-Russian entente cordiale 
could, we believe, be laid—though India, with her long and 
painful experience of the Asiatic division of the Russian 
Foreign Office, will always be reluctant to lay them—and 
the gain to both Empires will be indefinitely great. India 
will be relieved of the heaviest of all ber charges, those 
caused by incessant precaution against a possible invasion 
fromthe North; while Russia may reduce her Army bya third, 
and be left at full liberty to employ her energies in trans- 
muting herself into a civilised State, with free entrance 
through the Mediterranean to the high seas of the world. 
It will, however, remain to remove the moral difficulty 
which at present impedes, though it possibly will not 
prevent, any large arrangement. Russia while governed 
by Reactionaries will never be friendly to Great Britain, 
for she will always see in her rival’s greatness a moral 
menace to her own oppressive system. ‘The basis of that 
system is the belief that without it Russia cannot remain a 
mighty Power ; and the answer, already made in the Duma, 
is too plain,—that Britain has found freedom and might 
easily compatible. There is, moreover, a strong popular 
feeling in this country to be considered. Our common 
people regard Russia as an evil State, not on account of her 
military organisation or her vast ambitions, but because they 
believe her inhabitants, who are both white and Christian, 
to be subjected to horrible oppression. They exaggerate, 
naturally, the effect of that deliberate denial of justice 
known as “sentence by administrative order,” and think 
that every Russian is liable to be shot at discretion 
by the soldiery, or exiled to Siberia—which t 
regard as a hell—whenever the bureaucracy please. Wi 
the establishment of freedom in Russia, however, both 
these obstacles may disappear, for responsible Ministers 
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in St. Petersburg will not dread responsible Ministers 
in London, and outside Russia the ordinary Englishman 
distinctly likes Russians when they are not immigrant 
Jews. He considers them the most genial of all foreigners 
with whom he comes in contact. 


The deduction from all this, which all who understand 
Russia believe to be substantially true, is that the conflict 
between the Court and the Duma directly interferes with the 
wisest foreign policy for Russia. It is not only on abstract 
grounds, therefore, but because we heartily wish for the 
entente cordiale, that we perceive with regret that the Court 
is still largely subject to the influence of the Reactionaries, 
who are obviously determined not to admit that a repre- 
sentative body can hold a great place in the governing 
system of the Empire. The refusal to grant a sweeping 
amnesty is a hideous blunder. That such an amnesty 
should cover even assassins shocks English feeling ; but it 
must not be forgotten that to Russians such a pardon 
seems rather a pardon for lunatics maddened by intoler- 
able provocation than a pardon for murderers who are 
seeking personal objects. The method in which the 
Address of the Duma has been received at Tsarskoé Selo 
suggests that even the bare idea of formal equality 
between the Czar and his Parliament is regarded by the 
Court party as an affront to the Monarchical principle, 
and a justification for the use of force to disperse the 
representatives of the people. (It reminds patient students, 
too, of that interference of the Court Chamberlain in 
Paris which is known as the De Brezé incident, and 
which, though Mirabeau squelched him, imparted to the 
quarrel between King and Deputies something of personal 
virulence.) The Duma, with the political acumen which 
its Deputies have from the first displayed, has passed over 
the affront as “unimportant,” and by bringing forward 
the question of an Agrarian Law, has appealed to the one 
body in Russia which is stronger than both the Czardom 
and the Duma,—that mass of peasants who cultivate the 
soil, pay three-fourths of the taxes, and supply five-sixths 
of the recruits upon whose bayonets the autocracy rests. 
It is possible that when that law is passed in the only 
form in which it can be passed—namely, ‘by expropriation, 
based on modest quit-rents—the Reactionaries, posing as 
défenders of the sanctity of property, may disperse the 
Duma by military force, in which case all Western 
Europe will wait with horror for the next event; but it 
may also be that the Reactionaries will see, as Count 
Witte sees, that the Duma is walled in by the affections of 
the people, and that the choice lies between a Constitu- 
tional Monarchy with a strong Executive and a Federal 
Republic. We must all wait, perhaps for many days; but 
the Russian statesmen may rely on it that the external 
future of Russia, as well as the internal, depends upon a 
reconciliation upon endurable terms between the Parlia- 
ment and the Throne. 





WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE. 


T is not strange that the deputation which waited on 
the Prime Minister to press the claim of women to a 

vote in Parliamentary elections were only half pleased 
with his reply. There was abundance of sympathy, a 
long array of arguments—of very varying degrees of force 
—in favour of the change, and some encouraging refer- 
ences to “the growing impression they were making on 
the mind and conscience of the country.” Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman himself described his speech as “a 
little drop of cold water,” which he hoped would stimulate 
their efforts. For the moment, however, it seems to have 
acted rather asashock. The Prime Minister began so 
well, he put the case for the concession so clearly, that we 
do not wonder that his hearers expected a more en- 
couraging conclusion. But Sir Henry is an old politician, 
and he knows that in order to bring about so great a 
change as the extension of the suffrage to women 
something more is wanted than a fair show of argument 
or a general recognition that “ really there is a good deal” 
more to be said for it than you might think at first sight. 
There must be a working conviction on the part of those 
who have votes that there is some positive good to be 
gained, or some positive evil to be averted, by the admis- 
sion of new classes into the electorate. In the agitations 
which have preceded all other Reform Bills this working 
conviction has been an existing and growing force. In 
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not be a very heroic line to take, but it is the line which 
movements for extending the suffrage have commonly 
followed, and there is no evidence as yet that the end will 
be reached on any other line. This, we imagine, is what 
the Prime Minister meant when he reminded the deputa- 
tion that “no party in the State and no Government that 
ever has been formed” is united upon this question 
Many people are interested in it, but their interest is for 
the most part academical, the interest which likes to follow 
arguments out to their legitimate conclusion in the com. 
fortable consciousness that this conclusion will never have 
to be expressed in terms of practical politics. This kind 
of treatment is naturally irritating to people who are very 
much in earnest, and it has the further disadvantage that 
it inspires them with hopes which have no real foundation. 
How, they ask themselves, can any one go on admitting 
the force of the case for woman's suffrage, accepting and 
even suggesting reasons why it should be at once adopted, 
pointing out weak places in the case for the other side,— 
and then stop short? The only reply is that people do 
manage to admit in theory what they reject in fact, to 
show real skill in piling up reasons for doing what it 
never occurs to them to do,—in a word, to be inconsistent, 
and to find pleasure in inconsistency. Arguments for 
euthanasia may be heard from the lips of those with 
whom the lives of their aged or infirm relatives are per- 
fectly safe, and the contention that suicide is sometimes 
justifiable need not imply that those who maintain this as 
an abstract proposition have any intention of bringing their 
career to a violent end. There may, indeed, be a much 
stronger feeling in favour of woman's suffrage than we 
suppose. All we care to maintain is that the fact is not 
established by the right kind of evidence. What is wanted 
to constitute such evidence is that a party or a Government 
should take up the question in a serious spirit. Then we 
should have the data we are in search of. The Bill would 
be brought forward with a real intention of passing it, and 
we should at least know whether the country intended that 
it should be passed. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is of opinion that the 
advocates of this change have made out “ a conclusive and 
irrefutable case.”” The substance of this case, as he puts 
it, consists in the number of subjects in which women are 
interested, and in connection with which they have done 
good work. Fiscal Reform, for example, affects the 
domestic budget. Are women to have no voice in that? 
Women know more about children than men. Why 
should their opinion not be taken in the present controversy 
about education? Will any one deny that temperance, 
housing, sanitation, protection against disease, or accidents 
in the course of employment are matters which concern 
women equally with men? There is only one answer to 
these interrogations. “Women have a real and keen 
interest in all the subjects named; but something more 
than this is wanted in order to make good the Prime 
Minister's position. The opinion of women on these 
matters is indispensable to proper legislation about them ; 
but this opinion can be had and acted on in other ways 
than by giving women a vote. It is well, for example, 
that the Legislature should know their mind upon such 
questions as temperance, or the complaints which have 
recently been brought against the Metropolitan Police. 
But we should be very sorry to see that mind embodied 
in legislation, because we are not at all sure that the 
measures in which it was embodied would be other than 
mischievous. That sentimentalism is not a fault peculiar 
to women is shown by the human contents of innumerable 
platforms. But, though men are certainly not immune 
from this weakness, they are less liable to it than women. 
If women had votes, the number of statutes restricting 
personal liberty would be greatly increased, and the effect 
of this in a Parliament in which they were directly repre- 
sented would be the multiplication of laws which it would 
be very difficult to enforce, or the repeal of laws which we 
could ill dispense with. It is in matters of this sort that 
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the connection between fighting and voting, on which the 
Prime Minister threw 80 much scorn, becomes of real 
weight. It is quite conceivable that a House of Commons 
in which women were largely represented might pass 
some strong Act in reference to the liquor trade,— 
some Act very far in advance of male opinion. 
In that case the attempt to carry out the law 
would be likely to meet with a resistance which would 
be the more difficult to deal with because it would be 
known to express the feeling of the majority of male 
yoters. This majority of voters would be obliged to shape 
their conduct in obedience to a minority of male voters 
reinforced by a number of women voters. When it came 
toa conflict of opinion on matters of conduct, we doubt 
whether a franchise which worked in this way would be 
calculated to grease the political wheels. This is only one 
of the instances in which the change might have wholly 
unexpected consequences, and these consequences do not 
seem to us to be worth incurring at the cost of the 
inconvenience in which Parliament might find itself 
involved. This is a commonplace, practical objection,—so 
much we willingly admit. But after all, a great deal of 
legislation is ef a commonplace, practical character, and 
one of the recommendations of an electoral system is 
that it provides us with a Legislature which approaches its 
work in a corresponding spirit. 

Upon one point, however, we are quite of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s mind. The objections which 
supply what seem to us adequate arguments against the 
giving of the suffrage to women do not apply to local 
goverament. That government is mainly administrative, 
and administration is a function for which women are 
often eminently qualified. ‘The Prime Minister is anxious 
that women should be restored to their old rights in regard 
to local government, and that these rights should be added 
to “in any direction that reason and justice require.” 
That there are millions of girls in our elementary schools 
makes it indispensable that Education Committees and 
school managers should have their fair proportion of 
women. That half the inmates of our -workhouses and of 
the paupers in receipt of outdoor relief are women makes 
it indispensable that our Boards of Guardians should have 
their fair proportion of women. ‘These bodies have to 
regulate a vast number of matters about which men can 
know nothing. No similar claim can be set up in reference 
to Parliament, unless it is contended that the House of 
Commons should always contain a fair proportion of 
women, and this, we believe, has not yet been demanded. 
Men are capable of laying down general principles in 
reference to the treatment of girls in schools and women 
in workhouses. What they are not always capable of is 
the intelligent and restricted application of these principles 
to particular cases. We would call in women to do what 
men, as arule, cannot do. But we do not see the need of 
calling them in to do what, on the whole, men do better. 





THE MANUFACTURE OF PAUPERS.* 
I—THE FEEDING OF SCHOOL-CHILDREN. 


_—s demand that the State should assume the duty of 
feeding school-children has of late been persistently 
urged, and has taken a definite form in the Education 
(Provision of Meals) Bill now before Parliament. The | 
demand is supported by the assertion that large numbers 
of school-children are *‘ underfed,” and thus incapacitated 
from receiving instruction, and the Bill is founded upon 
this assumption; but the information and evidence upon 
this subject, of which a large store is now available, do not 
support this contention. ‘There is no generally accepted 
definition of the word “underfed,” and it is differently 
interpreted according to the idiosyncrasy of the person 
using it. If, however, the term is taken as being 
synonymous with “hunger,” the sensational figures 








(* The articles in the series of which this is the first instalment are con- 
tributed by different writers, —each an expert in his own subject. Hence, though 
the general aim and purpose are the same, a difference in point of view may 
occasionally be visible, and there may also be occasional overlapping. It has 
been thought better not to suppress the individualism thus apparent in the 
articles, nor to attempt the production of a rigid uniformity by editorial 
omissions, alterations, and additions. An essential harmony produced by the 
adoption of common principles, and by the desire to awaken the public to the 
evils caused by the manufacture of paupers, fs, however, visible through- 





out the series. Next week's article will deal with ‘Outdoor Relief.”—Ep, 
Spectator.) 





published and constantly quoted by public speakers are 
grossly exaggerated. Actual want of food appears to - 
be a factor of small importance as a cause of child 
distress. In the last Report made by Dr. Kerr, Medical 
Officer to the London County Council Education Com- 
mittee, he says that children suffer from a variety of 
causes, of which underfeeding is a comparatively trivial 
one, and in this opinion he is supported by those whose 
knowledge of the homes of the poor entitles them to speak 
with authority. The evidence given before the Iuter- 
Departmental Committee on Medical Inspection and 
School-Feeding shows that provision is already made to 
meet suffering from this cause, not only in London, but in 
many towns throughout the country, and that thecharitable 
public readily supply the necessary funds.* It appears, 
indeed, that there is no lack of school meals, but rather 
that the provision is often in excess of the need, and that 
this is one of those cases in which supply creates demand. 
It is malnutrition, not hunger, that is so frequent a cause 
of child distress, and this trouble is by no means confined 
to the children in the elementary schools. Its cause is not 
quantitative, but qualitative. The mischief begins at 
birth, and the only effectual cure is the better instruction 
of mothers in the judicious feeding of their children. 
The proposed measure would obviously help to per- 
petuate the want of this knowledge; in fact, the more 
the Bill is considered, the more clearly its madequacy to 
give relief from this and other causes of child distress 

ecomes apparent. This aspect of the question is fully 
appreciated by Socialists, who advocate the complete main- 
tenance of children by the State, and who support this 
measure because they see that, whilst it is an irrevocable 
step in the direction they desire, its inadequacy will 
supply them with an irresistible argument for its exten- 
sion. Even in this Bill it is proposed to give power to 
local education authorities to provide food not only for 
necessitous children, but also, if they “think fit, for any 
other children in their schools”; and there can indeed be 
no reasonable doubt that if a system of State-aided feeding 
is once adopted, the complete maintenance of children by 
the public, with all the far-reaching and radical changes 
which it involves, can oniy be a matter of time. At 
present there is no sign that this country desires so vast 
an alteration in its social system, and such public support 
as is given to this measure is, for the most part, given in 
ignorance of the consequences certain to follow upon its 
acceptarice. Apart, however, from this danger, the imme- 
diate result would be a heavy addition to the burden under 
which rate and tax payers are now labouring. The cost of 
school meals, possibly moderate at first, would rapidly 
become very large. The proffered supply is certain to create 
a continually increasing demand. Many parents who now 
strenuously endeavour to perform their duty, rather than 
accept private charity, would have no reluctance in availing 
louiedies of help from the State, whose coffers they believe 
to be inexhaustible, and to which they are constantly assured 
they have a right. 

The system of school-feeding in Paris, known as the 
Cantines Scolaires, is frequently quoted as an example to 
be followed, but its history shows it to be, on the contrary, 
an instructive illustration of the dangers inseparable from 
State-aided feeding, Since the municipal subvention was 
granted in 1882 there has been (1) a large and continuous 
increase in the demand for meals; (2) a steady diminution 
in the amount of voluntary subscriptions; and (3) aconstant 
decrease in the proportion of meals paid for to free meal., 
although the price is only teu to fifteen centimes.f 

A Government paper on the feeding of school-children 
in Continental aud American cities has recently been 
published, and it is noteworthy that in New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Chicago, the only American cities referred to, 
no public funds, either Imperial or local, are used in 
supplying meals for school-children. 

The financial burden it would impose is, however, 
by no means the most serious objection to this 
measure. Other results certain to follow its adoption 
are of far greater menace to the true interests of the 
wage-earning classes, and, as a necessary conséjuency, 
to the welfare of the nation. In the discussions upon 
this question the fact that a child is not an isolated 











* See also Report of the Joint Committee L.C.C. for 1905, 
+ See an article on the Cantines Scolaires, by Sir Charles Elliott, in the 
Nineteenth Century for May, 1906, 
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unit, but a member of a family, is constantly ignored. 
To feed a child is to give relief to its parents, and the 
effect must be to undermine their independence and self- 
reliance, and to give an object-lesson to their children in 
the evasion of responsibility which will never be forgotten 
and which will bear fruit when they in their turn become 
parents. It is usual for those who demand this legislation 
to make light of this consideration, or, if admitting that 
it has some weight, to think that it is an adequate reply 
to say that, whatever the effect upon the parents, the 
children must not suffer. But to those who judge of 
the probable effect of such a measure as this by the light 
of past experience the danger is very real, and they see 
clearly that so insidious a temptation to transfer personal 
responsibility to the shoulders of others cannot fail to 
affect for the worse the character of our people; that 
acceptance of this relief would often be the first step on 
the road that leads direct to pauperism and dependence on 
others, and that it would thus add to the distress of 
children in the future. In other ways this measure must 
exert an evil influence upon the lives of the wage-earning 
classes. The heavy burden thrown upon the rates would, 
in the form of increased rents and diminished employment, 
— severely upon the self-respecting labourer, whilst his 

s scrupulous neighbours, relieved of the cost of feeding 
their children, would be able to undersell him in the labour 
market, and lower the wage-rate. 


There appears to be an increasing tendency to rely upon 
wages earned by married women for the maintenance of 
the home. The physical as well as the moral objections 
to this practice are serious. The true remedy is the 
increase of the husband's earnings; and a measure which 
tends to diminish wages, and to make it more easy than it 
tiow is for a mother to neglect her home duties in order 
to add to the family earnings, can only intensify this 
growing evil. 

It is urged that since the State insists upon the 
attendance of children at school, it is bound to provide 
that they shall be adequately nourished. The use of 
so disingenuous an argument shows the moral danger 
of the present readiness to give relief at the 
expense of others to persons who, having undertaken 
responsibilities, complain that they find it difficult or 
disagreeable to discharge them. At no period in our 
history has the condition of the wage-earner been so 
good as it is at the present time, and he is far better 
able now to maintain his family than in the past. 
The most important of the natural duties of parents is the 
“maintenance ” of their children, and their complete relief 
from the cost of education renders them more, and not 
less, capable of discharging this duty, which in the vast 
majority of cases is well performed, and the libel implied 
by this measure, that neglect to feed their children by the 
wage-earning class is so prevalent as to make it necessary 
for the State to interfere, is as unmerited as it is cruel. 
Unhappily, it is only too true that there is much pre- 
ventable child distress; but the remedy lies in the improve- 


ment of the home conditions, and this can be best effected | 


by voluntary personal service. The excellent result in 
those cases in which school managers have made them- 


selves acquainted with the homes of the children, and with | 
kindly sympathy have given encouragement and wise | 
advice to parents in the performance of their duties, indi- | 


cates a means by which the distress of children may be 
relieved and the cause of it removed, whilst at the same 
time the family is assisted to maintain its independence and 
self-reliance. These managers also form an invaluable link 


between the children in the schools and outside associations | dexterity, it is to none of 





conclusively shows the proposed measure to be unn - 

inadequate, and dangerous. If unhappily it should become 

law, it is only too clear that it will be a new instruthent 
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a not less efficient, than lax administration of the Poor 
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HENRIK IBSEN. 

N Stockholm, in the spring of 1880, we are told that a 
postscript, “ Please do not mention The Doll's House” 
was frequently added to social invitations. It was not the 
first time that the embittered and solitary poet had threatened 
the peace of Scandinavian hostesses, The Doll's House wag 
the third of those studies in social phenomena which he hurled 
like stones at society’s windows at short intervals during his 

self-chosen exile of nearly thirty years. 

Ibsen was born in the small seaport of Skien in 1828. Hig 
father’s failure in business clouded his youth with poverty and 
mortification, and he grew up silent and melancholy. After some 
depressing years in a chemist’s shop, he began to write for the 
stage. In 1851 he was appointed director of the Bergen Theatre 
and in 1857 he obtaine-: a similar post in Christiania, But his 
theatre became bankrupt, his satiric comedy scandalised the 
public, and his romantic drama excited less interest than it 
deserved. Indignant at the want of just appreciation, the 
poet availed himself of the literary pension granted him in 
1864, and turned his back on “the clammy crowd with the 
wicked smile,” as he called the critics who had chilled and 
angered him, to spend the best part of his life in the more 
congenial atmosphere of Rome, Dresden, and Munich. But 
though be gloried in his gradual release from the narrow 
bonds of nationality, Norwegian he was and Norwegian to the 
core he remained. He was no reader; he was not in any 
ordinary sense a man of letters; other people's experiences 
interested him very little. His scene is always laid in 
Norway, and the great forces—responsibility, heredity, con. 
science, free will—which are the moving springs of his drama 
work out their tremendous issues in homely little provincial 
sitting-rooms, against a background of sea-swept crags and 
pathless forests, and the brooding, haunted night of 
the North. And the poet himself was haunted, like 
his troll-ridden forefathers. He practised writing as an 
exorcism. “Everything that I have written,” he declares, 
“has the closest possible connection with what I have 
lived through. In every new poem or play I have 
aimed at my own spiritual emancipation and purification. 

In some cases poetry has served me as a bath, from 
which I have emerged cleaner, healthier, and freer.” 

His beautiful, incoherent, dramatic poem, Brand, appeared 
in 1866, and was followed the next year by Peer Gynt. Then 
he decided that the truth must be told in plain prose, and 
began with The League of Youth the series of modern domestic 
plays of which The Doll's House is the most famous example. 
Breaking the windows of society proved to be an occupation 
as profitable in the end as it was pleasing,—the crash of 
shattered glass, the lamentation within, and the applause 
without attracted general attention. Ibsen was translated, 
discussed, and imitated throughout Europe, and returned in 
1891 to Norway, to be received with the regard and gratitude 
due to the first Norwegian who had made himself recognised 
as an influence in international literature. He was first 
introduced to English readers by a review in the Spectator of 
March 16th, 1872. 

A poet, a brilliant psychologist, a playwright of consummate 
these qualifications that Ibsen 


for relieving their distress. There seems to be no valid reason | mainly owes his reputation. He is before all a moralist, a 
why this work which has been so successfully performed in | preacher, and it was his ethical theory that first secured him 
a few necessitous schools should not be done in all. The | his audience. His text was by no means new. In the interval 
essential point is that the service should be voluntary, and | between Emile and The Doll's House there had been time to 
there is good reason for confidence that a sufficient number | listen to it, to get tired of it, and to forget that it was ever 
of persons able to perform this work efficiently would be | heard. The nineteenth century, like Browning's Cardinal, 
willing to undertake it, if the education authorities on their | saw a good many leaders of revolution. But the form in 
would recognise its importance, and encourage and | which it was delivered was new, and its singular blending 
assist their managers in doing it. of brutal realism and shadowy symbol, its disdain of pose 
The reports published in the Times show that the | and prettiness, the fierce conviction that lit the bare, plain 
evidence given before the Select Committee on the Bill phrases like a flame, all these seemed to sound the note of 
strongly supports the opinions expressed in this article, | a new evangel. When The Pillars of Society was first acted 
and it is to be hoped that the Committee will have the | in Berlin in 1878 it produced an astonishing effect. “We 
courage to report in accordance with evidence, which | received from it,” says a German writer, “ the first idea of a 
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pew poetic world.” Ibsen's greatest successes were won in 
inavia and in Germany. French critics viewed him with 
curiosity rather than with sympathy, and in England his 
“message” was generally considered somewhat indecent where 
it was.not wholly unintelligible. 

His “message” is to the individual. The question which 
absorbs him is the saving of the soul from the organised 
tyranny, corrupt, cruel, stupid, and altogether despic- 
able, which we call society. At first the answer seems 
to him plain. The individual must be himself, he 
must believe in himself, he must live his own life; 
gscorning all compromise, all convention, he must rise 
like an older pilgrim and leave the doomed city, sacrificing 
ruthlessly whatever stands in his way. “I have never really 
bad any very firm belief in solidarity,” he writes in 
1871. “In fact, I have only accepted it as a kind of tradi- 
tional dogma. If we had the courage to leave it altogether 
out of the question, we might perhaps get rid of the ballast 
which weighs most heavily upon the personality...... 
Friends are a costly luxury, and when one invests one’s 
capital in a vocation or a mission in life one cannot afford 
them.” So Brand tramples down wife and child in his wild 
fight to the mountains; and so when Nora’s husband, in that 
great scene in which his plaything confronts him suddenly 
as his accuser, urges that she has her duties, that first and 
foremost she is a wife and a mother, “First and foremost,” 
she answers, “I think I am a human being.” By degrees, 
however, the dramatist becomes aware of the real difficulty of 
his problem. That earlier pilgrim left a city to seek and to 
find a city. Ibsen's fugitives have nowhere to go; he can 
discover no single spot in the whole universe where 
they can sit down and be at rest and happy. Nora was 
able to cut herself off in an instant from her past; she walks 
out of the familiar little house, out of the familiar little 
life grown suddenly suffocatingly narrow, to try conclusions 
with society, without a glance at her sleeping children. But 
Ibsen’s other women, Nora’s later-born sisters, crave for free- 
dom as passionately as Nora, only to discover that the quest is 
vain. Other people get in the way, perverse, despicable people 
very often, who prevent us from being ourselves by persisting 
in being themselves ; the old faith, the old worn-out morality, 
are always putting out dim detaining hands; and then there 
are those bonds of our own forging which look like straw and 
resist like steel. “ Your past is dead, Rebecca,” says Rosmer; 
“it is no part of you, it has no hold on you any more.” But 
the girl is too wise to believe him; she knows that the past 
never dies. “O you know, dear, these are only phrases,” she 
answers. Like the Roman prisoner of old, Ibsen's wanderers 
find all the known world their prison, and they grope their 
way in the dark to the only unlocked door. In six of the ten 
plays which followed The Doll's House they commit suicide; 
it is the dramatist’s way of saying, “I give up guessing the 
riddle.” 

Ibsen himself apparently never wanted to sit down and 
rest. He aimed “at being always at least ten years ahead of 
the majority.” Pursued by an ever-increasing troop of 
disciples, he fled unweariedly on and on. “At the point 
where I stood when I wrote each of my books there now stands 
a tolerably compact crowd; but I myself am no longer there; 
Iam elsewhere ; farther on, I hope.” It is this constant desire 
to distance his followers which makes it impossible to describe 
him as a pessimist; while they are struggling in the morass 
he is already half-way up the hill. He is inconsistently and 
inexplicably hopeful; he is that most inveterate of believers, 
the idealist in spite of himself, in spite of every one. Mysterious 
voices float to him from the heights; his face is set eastward ; 
and, baffled and bewildered, across the drifting mists his soul 
yet has glimpses “of that immortal sea which brought us 
hither.” Above his grave may be written the German 
legend of another pilgrim :—* Blessed are they that have the 
bhome-longing, for they shall go home.” H. C. M. 





FOUR MEDIAEVAL ANCHORESSES. 
IHE word “anchorite” or “anchoress” conveys to an 
ordinary reader the idea of a mediaeval person 
choosing to live entirely alone in the midst of hardship, 
dirt, and discomfort, in order that he or she might mortify 
the flesh and cultivate the things of the spirit without 
interruption from the world. Whoever reads the chapter 





upon anchoresses in Dr. W. R. Inge's delightful new book 
entitled “Studies of English Mystics” (John Murray, 6s. net) 
will find his conception considerably modified, so far, at 
least, as his countrywomen are concerned. In the England 
of the Middle Ages, he tells us, “ besides the larger monas- 
teries and convents, there were numerous ‘anchorages’ for 
solitary women, some in the open country, but more in 
the vicinity of a church.” In many cases these refugees 
from the world. were ladies of position, who by no means 
gave up all the amenities of their rank when they entered 
upon their life of confinement. “The cell of the anchoress, 
which was often built against the church wall or in a 
churchyard, sometimes contained more than one apartment, 
for the recluse usually bad one, or even two, servants to 
attend upon her. She herself never left the walls of her 
cell, which had no means of egress, except by the windows. 
Even the window which opened towards the outside was 
generally covered by a heavy curtain, and those who wished 
for an audience with the recluse would kneel before the 
window until she chose to draw back the screen.” 

The most celebrated of English anchoresses seems to have 
been a “Lady Julian” (the title was a common prefix of 
respect), the remains of whose anchorage are still to be 
traced against the south wall of St. Julian’s Church, near 
Norwich. This lady, who probably began life as a Benedictine 
nun, was certainly a saint, and a saint with a touch of 
genius. She wrote during her solitude—a solitude mitigated 
by constant interviews with villagers and the ministrations 
of two maids—a book of “revelations.” The deepest piety 
and most fervent charity shine forth from her pages. A 
strange happiness illumines her meditations. She was the 
subject of hallucinations, but her dreams, however strange 
or grotesque, are always susceptible in the mind of the 
dreamer of reasonable and beautiful interpretations. “The 
optimistic refrain: ‘All shall be well, and all shall be well, 
and all manner of thing shall be well,’ is the keynote of much 
of the book.” The upshot of all her visions is this, “ that our 
faith is our light in our night; which light is God, our endless 
day.” She was a true mystic; and as we read it is impossible 
not to feel that she had a vocation for the life she led. Amidst 
the rough life of a feudal castle her spark of pietistic genius 
would have been quenched. The mill of conventual existence 
would have been certain in the end to grind down her imagi- 
nation till it resembled that of the average nun. No wonder 
that she sought in confinement the freedom to be original. 

But not all anchoresses were thus spiritually gifted. Some 
appear to have been very ordinary women indeed. We know 
something of their manner of life from an ancient document 
called the “ Ancren Riwle,” which was written, Dr. Inge tells 
us, in the thirteenth century, probably by Bishop Poore, as 
a guide for three anchoresses, sisters, who retired from 
the world and lived, together with their domestic servants, 
at Tarrant Kaines, in Dorsetshire. The good Bishop's 
words are still powerful to lift a corner of the anchoresses’ 
curtain and to let us see something of their way of 
living. He gives them two fundamental laws for the 
government of their lives,—the law of Love, and the law of 
Discipline. The first, he says, is always the same; the second 
may be changed. Love, they are to remember, is the lady; 
while Discipline is only the servant. After he has laid 
this reasonable foundation, we expect no very formidable 
superstructure of asceticism; and, indeed, Bishop Poore’s 
yoke is lighter than the reader with ordinary notions of 
anchoritic austerities would imagine possible. It is true he 
gives the ladies a great many prayers and offices to say 
during the day, but these repetitive functions may be 
looked at without irreverence in the light of an occupation. 
Physically they were allowed to be comfortable. They were 
to eat and drink enough, to have warm and well-made clothes 
“sufficient both for bed and back,” to wash “as often as they 
please,” and not to make use of any painful penance such as 
the wearing of “haircloth” or “hedgehog skins,” at any rate 
without special permissions. The only severe restrictions 
are those put upon speech. Much talking he regards as 
a snare: “more slayeth word than sword.” The talkative 
propensities of certain cloistered women have become, he 
reminds them, a matter of common gossip. He deprecates 
also too much looking out of the window. “ Cackling 
anchoresses” and “staring anchoresses” give rise to 
scandal. “People say that an anchoress has always a 
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magpie to chatter to her,” and that “from miln and market, 
from smithy and nunnery, men bring tidings.” Having 
regard to this “sad tale,” the Bishop enjoins upon the ladies 


silence at mealtimes, during the whole of every Friday, 


and throughout Holy Week. This discipline is, however, 
greatly mitigated by permission to “say ‘a few words’ to your 
maid.” The restriction and the indulgence both suggest 
that these partial recluses met together at dinner, or that 
there was some method of communication between their 
cells. This last at least is proved by the fact that the 
Bishop takes into consideration the possibility of their 
quarrelling. He exhorts his “dear sisters” to “let your 
dear noses always be turned to each other with sweet love, 
fair semblance, and with sweet cheer, that ye may be ever 
with oneness of one heart and of one will, united together”; 
but if by any mischarice “the fiend blow up any resentment 
between you,” then each shall “ send word to the other, that she 
hath bumbly asked her forgiveness, as if she were present.” 
The picture is not very clear. Why, if they could talk at meals, 
were they not able to apologise in person? Is it possible that 
the windows of their cells looked out upon a courtyard? That 
is the only way in which we can imagine that three persons 
could turn their noses to one another with pleasant looks, 
and yet require to send messages whenever they might 
hesitate to shout their conversation. Of course, as they had 
sérvants, they were not exempt from the duties and trials 
of housekeeping. Their director exhorts them to “be glad 
in your hearts if ye suffer insolence from Slurry the cook’s 
knave, who washes the dishes in the kitchen.” They are not 
to keep any pet, “ but one cat.” 

“The life of the recluse is now seldom chosen and never 
respected,” says Dr. Inge. “It is difficult for us to realise 
that it was once a career, and not the abdication of all 
careers.” Ideals have changed, but hardly so much as 
circumstances; and we should suspect that it was circum- 
stances, and circumstances alone, which led the recipients 
of all this homely episcopal advice to shut themselves up 
in an anchorage. There must bave been a large number of 
widows and unmarried women in the thirteenth century, and 
we do not imagine that life in a great noisy castle, ruled over 


probably by some distant male relative, was very delightful 
for lone or single women. No calm and no privacy can have 


been theirs. An enchanted light lit by the poets gleams 
around the feudal castle of imagination. But have the 
poets not built castles in the air? The real thing must have 
been very different. A life of constant trouble and wearing 
anxiety led among a crowd of people the majority of whom 
belonged to a far lower civilisation must have been the lot of 
many a great lady. Class distinctions in those days were 
marked by deference, not, aa they now are, by separation. 
The convent, of course, was always open tothose who desired to 
retire from the world and live in peace; but in a well-ordered 
convent all independence was necessarily lost, and-the desire 
for independence is no new thing. Of the laxer religious houses, 
gossip, which is no new thing either, may well have painted a 
repellent picture. The anchorage, we may suppose, offered a 
way out of a difficulty. The three sisters in question could 
remain together, yet each could in some sense carry on her 
own life. Religious ceremonial was the preoccupation of the 
day. ‘The Church and the wars were the two great interests 
of life. A life definitely dedicated to religion gave a certain 
moral prestige, a prestige which no doubt pointed the advice 
given to kneeling villagers. Those villagers, it is true. 
laughed and talked about magpies, but the religious dress 
still filled them with a certain superstitious awe. “All men 
are not free who mock at their bonds,” says a German 
proverb. The position of an anchoress in her cell was 
probably more important than that of an aunt in a castle. 
Peace, comfort, and security, hallowed by the practice of 
piety! To how many women of to-day would such a life 
appeal? When we consider the alternatives, the decision of 
the three ladies no longer seems strange. They wanted a 
profession, and they had very little choice. 





ROCK-CLIMBING IN THE BRITISH ISLES. 
HE devotees of a new sport excel in fervour the votaries 
of old and well-established recreations, since they have 
still upon them the exhilaration of the pioneer. They have a 
gospel to preach to a dull world, and this mission puts life 





and vigour into their style. For this reason books on rock. 
climbing seem to us to be written with especial gusto. The 

have taken in our own day much the same place as re 
classics of “ Alpinism” had in the “sixties.” The “ treasure 
of the snows” has been exploited nowadays by every tourist, 
and has lost the first glamour it had for its discoverers; but 
the treasure of the rocks is still in the half-understood stage, 
and the rock-climber in his humble way is the nearest approach 
we have to anexplorer. In the Alps to-day every possible route 
to the summit of all the great peaks is known and mapped, and 
the climber almost literally puts his feet in the tracks of hig 
predecessors. Moreover, he is led by a guide who has 


‘probably made the ascent fifty times, and it is not his 


own intelligence and nerve which bring success, but the 
bought experierce of his attendant. If a man wants pioneer- 
ing on snow, he must either go far afield to the Andes, the 
Himalayas, or Ruwenzori, or he must risk his neck by making 
ascents under the worst climatic conditions, or by routes 
which the collective conscience and good sense of mankind 
have condemned as outside the category of fair mountaineering 
perils. The latter course will bring him soon te an un. 
honoured and well-deserved end, and the former is possible 
only for those with deep purses and ample leisure. But on 
rock the most modest citizen can perform for a little the 
task of an adventurer, more especially if the rock be in the 
British Isles. For there be will have no guide, he will have a 
large choice of routes, many of them unexplored, and his 
information will at best be of the scantiest. Our British 
rock-mountains will be for him what the Alps were in the 
early days of Tyndall and Whymper. 

British rock-climbing is a school by itself. There are 
half-a-dozen clubs for the purpose, several journals chronicle 
the achievements of their members, and a library is quickly 
growing up around it. The classic is still Mr. Owen Glynne 
Jones's book on the Lake District, and its author is still the 
greatest name in the history of the sport. As yet we have no 
book on the climbs of Scotland or Ireland, but the lately 
published work, “ Rock-Climbing in North Wales,” by George 
ahd Ashley Abraham (Keswick : G. P. Abrabam, 21s. net), does 
for Wales what Mr. Glynne Jones did for Westmoreland. The 
authors are no armchair enthusiasts, but accomplished crags- 
men who have many first ascents to their credit. They write 
clearly and practically, for their book is a guide, but yet 
with enthusiasm and distinction; and the photographs with 
which they have illustrated their chapters cannot be over- 
praised. The rock-climber who gloats over any. details of his 
sport with as much avidity as the angler detained in town 
studies in the Field the records of bis happier brethren will 
find it of absorbing interest. On general grounds, too, such a 
work is to be welcomed, as tending to that intimate knowledge 
of a countryside which is characteristic of the modern love of 
Nature. We do not admire from a distance, but try to reach 
the inmost recesses. Something is lost, to be sure, in the 
process. When the crags of Scawfell and Lliwedd were 
horrific precipices, gazing on which ladies and gentlemen of 
sensibility thought it their duty to faint, there was doubtless 
a glamour over them which has gone before our clear 
modern sight. When the Coolins were a black “ No-man’s- 
land,” a bome of devils into which no one ventured save 
some hardy forester or some outlaw with a price on his 
head, they were a mystery unknown to us who penetrate to 
their most secret corries, and give names to every ridge and 
chimney. But the true mystery of great hills is eternal. It 
deepens with intimate knowledge, and cannot be staled by 
custom. It is the rock-climber who feels it rather than the 
traveller who is content with a distant prospect through a 
field-glass. 

One merit of the sport is that it is by far the best, and in 
many cases the only, way of seeing certain types of mountain 
scenery. Mountain sculpture and mountain architecture need 
to be seen at close quarters to be admired. However noble 
the lines of a hill seen from a distance, there are sure to be 
cliffs and gullies hidden away in its broad bosom which are 
no less noble. Take such a mountain as Ben Nevis, a dull 
mountain to the observer, if anything so massive and austere 
can be uninteresting. It shows from Fort William a great 
shapeless, rounded mass, impressive only because it is the 
biggest thing within sight. But the north-eastern side is cut 
into sharp precipices, and any one who penetrates into the 
recesses of the Alt-a’-Mbuilinn and ascends one of the 
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t buttresses will find marvels of rock scenery which will 


make him change his opinion about the mountain. The 
Coolins are impressive seen from any side or from any 
distance; but their full boldness and savagery will not be 
realised save by those who have climbed the cliffs at the head 
of Tarneilear or Correi Labain, or traversed the peaks of 
Dubh and Alasdair. 
For specific mountaineering value, again, the rock-climbing 
of Britain must be rated high. Few people who go every 
to the Dolomites or the Chamonix Aiguilles are aware 
what admirable mountains they have almost at their door. 
The danger is that, most climbs being sbort, fancy difficulties 
will be selected, and the sport become a species of acrobatics. 
Bat if the spirit shown in this book is typical of British 
climbers, there is no need to fear for any decline in “the 
rigour of the game.” It is a poor man’s sport, for the moun- 
tains are at his door, and he has no need of guides. It is also, 
as we have said, an adventurer's sport, for a man, if he cannot 
make new ascents, can vary his routes ; and on many British 
peaks he is still a pioneer, in the sense that no one has tried 
before to ascend them by the wrong (which for the climber is 
theright) side. Some of the climbs which the Messrs. Abraham 
describe, such as the Monolith Crack on the Gribin and the 
Far East Buttress of Lliwedd, are pieces of rock-work quite as 
hard, though not so long, as some of the more famous rock- 
climbs of the Alps. The former is described by its discoverers 
as harder than Kern Knotts Crack on Great Gable, which is 
quite sufficient praise for most men. Admirable, too, is 
the account of the ascent of that weird gorge, Twill Du, 
the “Devil's Kitchen,” which seems to us to approach 
very near the line where a climb ceases to be reasonable 
mountaineering. But the authors, though they are free 
from any exaggeration and sensationalism, and ask that 
climbing be allowed to make fair demands on a man’s 
courage and endurance, are far too good mountaineers to 
encourage folly. They make a sharp distinction between 
climbs which are more difficult than dangerous, and which 
therefore are fair subjects for a man’s skill, and climbs where 
the danger is the predominant attribute. They have no patience 
with the man who climbs from jealousy or from an insane 
ambition to do something which has never been done before, 
without going through the long training which alone justifies 
such a desire. They write, as all true mountaineers should, for 
“that greater body of climbers who approach the mountains 
in a spirit of reverence, seeking after enjoyment and health; 
for those men who love climbing for its own sake because it 
affords a fascinating means of spending their time amongst 
the sanctuaries of the hills; and for those who can find 
healthy pleasure on a climb where they are not constantly 
overstepping the line between risk and safety.” 
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MR. MACMILLAN’S APPEAL TO LAYMEN. 
[To rux Eprror or tas “ Spectator.” | 
Sir,—I am glad to be able to report that I have already 
received a considerable measure of support for the proposed 
manifesto from lay members of the Church of England. 
Among those who have announced their readiness to co- 
operate I may name Sir William Bousfield, the Right Hon. 
Henry Hobhouse, the President of Trinity College, Oxford, 
Hon. Maude Stanley, Sir Henry Peto, -Bart., Mr. T. F. Black- 
well, J.P., Mr. A. F. Buxton (House of Laymen), Dr. Vincent 
Bell, Mr. Charles Burney, Mr. A. C. Benson, Mr. Robert 
Bowes, Mr. Hollway-Calthrop, the Bursar of Eton, Mr. 
W. A. Clarke, Mr. G. F. Chance, Mr. F. Warre Cornish 
(Vice-Provost of Eton), Mr. A. M. Curteis, Mr. Louis Dyer, 
Mr. F. T. Elworthy, J.P., Mr. Gerald Fitzgerald, Mr. W. 
Warde Fowler, Mr. G. H. Hallam, Mr. John E. Harman, 
Mr. T. C. Horsfall, Dr. F. G. Kenyon, Mr. Morton Latham, 
Mr. Ernest Noel, Mr. Frank Pownall, Mr. A. O. Prickard, 
Mr. T. E. Page, Mr. J. N. Powell, Mr. George Roper, 
General Shaw-Stewart, Mr. William Temple, Mr. Arthur 
Tilley, Colonel Turbervill (House of Laymen), Mr. Peveril 
Turnbull, J.P., and Mr. A. G. Watson. A smail meeting of 
supporters has been held and a course of action decided upon. 
In the meantime I shall be glad to receive further promises 
of support from laymen willing to co-operate in a manifesto 





on the lines indicated in my letter of May 19th—Thanking 
you for the hearty way in which you were good enough to 
endorse my appeal, I am, Sir, &c., 
Grorce A. MacmILian. 
27 Queen’s Gate Gardens, Kensington, S.W. 


[We are delighted to note that Mr. George Macmillan’s 
appeal has met with so rapid and so wide a response. We 
trust that if the organisation of Nonconformist lay opinion 
also takes place, as is suggested in Mr. Fordham’s letter, 
printed on the following page, the two bodies of laymen will 
be able to co-operate. Such co-operation might be fraught 
with results of great moment.—Eb. Spectator. } 


[To ras Eprror or tae “Spectator.” | 
Sir,—In answer to Mr. Macmillan’s letter in the Spectator 
last week, please allow me to state that at a meeting of the 
Church of England Liberal and Progressive Union held on 
the 16th inst., Lord Aberdare presiding, it was unanimously 
agreed :— 

“That the proposals of Mr. Birrell’s Bill offer a basis for an 
equitable and practical solution of the present difficulty in the 
establishment of a National System of Education, but that the 
following amendments are urgently desirable :—(1) Teachers to 
be permitted to take part in the denominational teaching (at the 
expense of the denomination) where such teaching is permitted. 
(2) Clause IV. to be made mandatory upon the Education 
Authorities. (3) The facilities proposed to be given to transferred 
schools to be extended to all schools. (4) All religious teaching 
to be within compulsory school hours.” 


Members of the Union will be glad to co-operate with Mr. 
Mavmillan on these lines.—I am, Sir, &c., 
D. R. FotrHertnGuam, Hon. Sec. 
13 Maitland Park Road, N.W. 


(To tae Eprror oF ras “Srectaror.”] 
Srr,—May I, as a clergyman, express a fervent hope that 
prompt and widespread support will be given to Mr. George 
Macmillan’s admirable suggestion of a lay movement for the 
settlement of the religious question on the lines of the present 
Bill, so amended as to secure and extend the expressed 
intentions of its framers ? 


He has seen that the attempt to fight Clause I. is hopeless and 
unwise,—hopeless because the country has already decided that 
all pubhe elementary schools shall be under complete public 
control, and unwise because the full resources of the State are 
needed for the work of teaching the children. But religious 
people are entitled to ask that, while denominational schools, as 
such, cease to exist, ampler securities than the Bill affords at 
present shall be given for religious instruction in all schools, and 
for denominational instruction to all children whose parents 
desire it. 

Mr. Macmillan’s three amendments are excellent. If he and 
his supporters see their way to adopt as a fourth your own sug- 
gestion of a return to the status quo ante 1902 in certain cases, and 
under certain conditions, I should like to suggest that it be put 
forward as a substitute for the extended facilities of Clause IV. of 
the Bill. There are signs that the rate-aid contemplated therein 
should be carefully avoided, if we do not wish to revive the fiercest 
passions engendered by the Act of 1902. 

But there is one point so important that its absence from Mr. 
Macmillan’s list must, I think, be due to an oversight. I am 
glad to see it figures prominently in the remarkable correspond- 
ence between the Bishop of Carlisle and Dr. Paton of Nottingham 
published in the Times of May 21st. I allude to the proposal that 
it be not left to the local authorities to decide whether religious 
instruction shall be given in the schools or not, but that a 
statutory duty be laid upon them to provide simple Biblical 
teaching. There should, of course, be ample provision for the 
withdrawal of children whose parents object to such instruction, 
as well as for more definite teaching under the provisions which 
grant facilities and extended facilities. Personally I should like 
to go further, and ask that a syllabus of Biblical instruction be 
issued from time to time by the Board of Education after con- 
sultation with leading divines of various schools of religious 
thought. The more completely we can keep ecclesiastical 
questions out of local elections the better will it be for the peace 
of the country and the efficiency of popular education. 


—I am, Sir, &c., T. J. LAWRENCE. 
Ipton Lovel Rectory, Wilts. 

[ We agree with our correspondent that religious instruction 
in all State-supported schools should, subject to a Conscience 
Clause, be part of the law of the land. We see no objection 
to, but, rather, great good in, his proposal for a model 
syllabus.—Epb. Spectator. | 


(To tus Eprror or tax “ Srectator.”) 


Srr,—I gladly respond to your note on Mr. George Mac- 





millan’s letter of May 19th appealing for co-operation amongst 
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laymen of the Church of England on the present education 
controversy. 


I think that all that Churchmen can reasonably ask concerning 
Church of England elementary schools is that they may have 
permission to contract any of them out of the Act and return to 
the status quo ante 1902; but they will require some guarantee of 
a valid nature that the religious instruction given in these 
denominational schools will be according to the true doctrine of 
the Church of England as based on the Bible, set forth in the 
Articles of Religion, Prayer-book, and Formularies, and not 
merely according to the whim or particular views of clerics. 
Failing such a guarantee, many of us would prefer to see our 
Church schools become provided schools rather than to run the 
risk of dogmas being inculcated which do not belong to the true 
doctrine of the Church of England. 

With regard to provided schools, there ought to be no difficulty 
in Churchmen and Nonconformists coming to some agreement as 
to a form of religious teaching that will suit both sides, remem- 
bering that children before they are thirteen years of age should 
not be pestered with undue dogmatic teaching. Most parents 
will be quite satisfied if their children are taught as 
Christians to love God and keep His Commandments, and 
“all other things which a child ought to know to his soul's 
health.” In the three amendments of Mr. Macmillan I concur. 
As to the learned views of Lord Halifax, Lord Hugh Cecil, and 
Mr. Athelstan Riley, they are but the views of a minute section of 
the Church of England who for the most part do not send their 
children to elementary schools. 

I am convinced that parents will not be satisfied with any 
system of elementary education, in large towns, which does not 
admit of schools being graded by means of varying scales of fees, 
and have no doubt of the truth of the Dean of Ely’s statement 
“that the gift of free schooling all round was a sheer piece of 
political stupidity.” Free schooling requires also free washing 
and bathing if the children of all are to meet together on equal 
terms. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
10 Wellington Crescent, Ramsgate. 


CHARLES WARREN. 





AN APPEAL TO NONCONFORMIST LAYMEN. 
[To THE EpDITOR or THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In your issue of May 19th you publish “ An Appeal to 
Laymen” setting forth the principles on which laymen of the 
Church of England must co-operate to bring about a real 
settlement of the education difficulty. Might I suggest that 
a similar manifesto drawn up by Nonconformists might be of 
great value in strengthening the hands of the Government in 
making such modifications in their Bill as would make it the 
basis of a lasting concordat on this question? On both sides 
the extremists make so much noise that they are apt to be 
mistaken for the majority, instead of the small minority they 
really are. The position of the great bulk of moderate Non- 
conformists, I believe, is this. As far as they personally are 
concerned, they regard the Government Bill as a fair and just 
measure; but they are most anxious, without sacrificing their 
own principles, to meet the objections of Churchmen to the 
measure, and thus they would be glad if amendments could 
be adopted on such points as making Clause IV. mandatory, 
allowing teachers to volunteer for denominational teaching in 
cases where it would not interfere with the giving of the 
ordinary Bible teaching, and making the religious teaching 
to be technically within school hours. These amendments 
would go far to satisfy all but the extreme Churchmen, who 
regard simple Bible teaching as “a new religion,” and most 
Nonconformists would, I believe, be prepared to accept them 
for the sake of peace, even though they prefer the Bill as it 
now stands.—I am, Sir, &c., A. R. Forpuam. 
Melbourn Bury, Royston. 


[We most heartily approve of Mr. Fordham's suggestion, and 
trust that Nonconformist laymen who agree with him—and 
we are sure there are many—will write to him at the above 
address and express their willingness to co-operate. If such 
a body of Nonconformist laymen could be formed, and they 
could then co-operate with the Church laymen—each body 
working on its own lines, but with a common purpose—we 
believe, as we have said above, that practical results of the 
greatest importance might be achieved.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE EDUCATION BILL. 
[To Tue EDITOR oF TUE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—The controversy as to the Education Bill is making a 
cleavage between parties, and it is perhaps advisable that 
those of us who are still Liberal (and Nonconformist) 
Unionists should distinctly state our position. We became 





Unionists because of Mr. Gladstone's excessive proposals for 
devolution in the government of Ireland, and because of hig 
anti-Imperial policy as regards the wider interests of the 
British Empire; and we remain Unionists because we do not 
trust the Liberal Party in these matters. We are none the 
less Liberals in our desire for freedom in State and Church, 
and as Nonconformists we object to the dominance of any 
Church in our public schools. It seems to us that no 
Unionist can call himself Liberal who does not assent to thig 
position, and that this principle was not adhered to by the 
late Government in their plan of including denominational] 
schools in the State educational system. 


Now the Government of the day propose to oust denomina- 
tionalism from the schools, and we must cordially assent. Th 
propose that public control must follow national support, and 
again we assent. They claim that the basis of religious truth 
can be taught, and should be taught, without sectarian bias, and 
most Nonconformists will certainly agree. The Government 
proposal is a compromise between the logical alternatives of 
denominationalism and secularism, and is surely better than 
either. To limit the national schools to a secular curriculum, 
with freedom of access to all denominations, must surely soon 
lead to the shutting of the school doors upon the discordant 
teachers of differing creeds, and leave us with purely secular 
teaching. In Birmingham all this is familiar ground. We have 
tried purely secular teaching, we have tried free access for all 
religious teachers, and we have tried a minimum of undenomi- 
national religious instruction in school hours; and surely of all 
these the last policy has been the best, and can be defended by 
the general approval of the parents. 

The support given by Nonconformist Unionists to many 
Unionist candidates at the General Election was given for 
Imperial reasons, and was not in any way connected with the 
education question, upon which Unionist Members, whether 
Liberal or Conservative, will doubtless consider the convictions 
of their Nonconformist supporters. 

The supporters of the Government education policy have this 
in common with the denominationalists, they are upholders of 
education based upon religion,—a foundation upon which parents 
and religious teachers can build according to their several creeds. 
Many of us believe that the essence of religion lies beneath all 
creeds, and that the prime essentials may be taught in schools, 
while other important truths may be left to other teachers. 


—I am, Sir, &e., F. J. Heatucors. 
Birmingham, 


(To tae Epiror or tare “ Spectator.”’) 

Srr,—You have rightly insisted that one of the great 
stumbling-blocks in the Bill, from the Church of England 
point of view, is the restriction imposed on the teachers by 
Clause VII. (1) against their giving the special denominational 
instruction in schools coming within Clause III. May Tina 
few words try to show that this restriction can be removed 
without any logical violation of the Bill ? 


The main alleged objection to its removal is that a particular 
teacher, say the head-teacher, by accepting the offer of the 
denomination to teach its children on two mornings of the week, 
is pro tanto disabled from giving the Cowper-Temple teaching to 
the remaining children. That this is not a valid objection 
appears from Subsection 2 of the same section, whereby the 
teacher “shall not be required as part of his duties as teacher 
to give any religious instruction.” Now, it is not inconceivable 
that from their respective points of view Anglican or agnostic 
head-teachers might decline to give the Cowper-Temple instruc- 
tion, and be within their rights; it is therefore contemplated that 
some other, say the second teacher, may have to perform that 
duty. Why, if the teacher may deprive the local authority of his 
services, and compel them to find a substitute in order to avoid 
giving instruction that does not satisfy himself, may he not 
logically be permitted to do so in order to give the denomi- 
national instruction that does? That the latter call would more 
appeal to him goes without saying; and that it is reasonable that 
he should be allowed to respond to it can scarcely be denied in 
face of an instance with which we are confronted nearest home, 
where in a district of a population only just short of the require- 
ments of Clause IV. there are two schools, in each of which probably 
not less than seven-eighths of the children are members of the 
Charch of England. 

The only other objection that I have heard taken to the removal 
of this restriction is that the local authority would infallibly be 
led to give preference to teachers who would be willing to give 
the prevalent denominational teaching. This, Sir, is only to say 
that the avowed intention of Clause VII. to abolish religious tests 
is not worth the paper on which it is written, and, indeed, the 
objector was driven to say that the Bill ‘seemed rather hard on 
atheists.” But,Sir, Churchmen are surely seeking no such pre- 
ference in appointment by demanding that the appointed teacher 
shall be free to give the Church teaching if he should happen to 
be able and willing to do so. 


—TI an, Sir, &e., F. Boyp MERRIMAN. 


Church House, Knutsford. 
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[To THs EDITOR or THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
§1m,—You are labouring splendidly to bring about a moderate 
settlement of the religious controversy, and it is lamentable 
that, to all appearance, you are going to fail in achieving a 
final settlement. The reason of failure I believe to be that the 
Churches (both National and Nonconformist) have stooped 
from their high altitude of having a direct mandate of teaching 
religion to the making of bargains with political parties in the 
State who, for services rendered (7.e., votes), will commit them- 
selves to legislation agreeable to them. So long as this con- 
tinues we shall have a succession of 1902 and 1906 Bills, until, 
in despair, we adopt the only logical, but objectionable, 
solution of secular teaching in all our national schools. When 
that comes we shall have plenty of recriminations between the 
Churches on the lines of “I told you so,” &c. Your corre- 
spondent, Mr. F. Daustini Cremer, in your issue of May 19th, 
strikes the highest note that has yet been sounded. Unless 
there is born soon a Christian charitableness so great as to 
compel a voluntary agreement, emanating from the combined 
denominations, the power of the Churches will be seriously 
impaired. No Church can attach itself to any party in the State 
without tarnishing itself. Churches that accept political aid 
are monstrosities, and it is the desire shown by both factions 
to be in the ascendency (which is quite foreign to the Divine 
Founder's plan) that has begotten the religious trouble in the 
schools. The laity are going to settle this if the clergy 
cannot; and the right of the latter, should they fail, to speak 
afterwards on charity will be gone.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bootle. Wm. WILLIAMSON. 


[To tue Eprror or Tue “Spectator.” | 
§rr,—The Archdeacon of Lindisfarne in his letter in your 
last issue says: “If the authority see fit, they can teach in 
[provided] schools the Apostles’ Creed. That Creed is, within 
the meaning of the Act, ‘undenominational,’ but it is cer- 
tainly not ‘undogmatic.’” In illustration of this I may refer 
to the Syllabus of Religious Instruction adopted by the 
Oxfordshire Education Committee, at the opening of which 
the Apostles’ Creed is printed. It is included in the subjects 
for repetition for all the three groups of older children.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Francis St. JoHN THACKERAY. 
The Vicarage, Mapledurham, Reading. 


[We cannot, after this week, continue any general dis- 
eussion of the Education Bill in our correspondence columns. 
We shall, however, if occasion serves, print letters dealing 
with points of special importance, or making new and useful 
suggestions for a national settlement of the problem.— 
Ep. Spectator. } 





THE EDUCATION BILL AND RELIGIOUS TESTS. 
[To tae Eprror or tas “Srecrator.”) 
Sm,—In an editorial note to a letter from Mr. Athelstan 
Riley in last week’s Spectator you say that you hold it is the 
business of the education authority to see to it that “ funda- 
mental unbelievers” are not asked to give any form of 
religious instruction. For the enlightenment of those like 
myself to whom this point appears to be one of the gravest 
obstacles to the policy of modifying the present Bill in such a 
way as to meet the demands of moderate Churchmen, may I 
ask you to explain how the fulfilment by the education 
authorities of the duty which you say falls to their lot is con- 
sistent with the abolition of religious tests for teachers, which 
we are told on all sides is an essential feature in the Govern- 
ment scheme? I use the word “test,” because that is the 
word commonly used in this connection; but to my mind the 
expression “religious qualification” more aptly conveys what 
is meant by those persons who urge that a man cannot 
effectually impart truths which he does not himself believe.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., A. Kaye BurrerwortTu. 
York. 


[We hold that the education authority, though forbidden to 
exact denominational tests, should be allowed to inquire into 
the fitness of the teachers to perform all their duties, one of 
those duties being to give undenominational religious in- 
struction. Presumably the education authorities have this 
right already, but if not, we should certainly support a clause 
giving such aright. Without it they cannot perform properly 
the duty of selection. This does not, of course, mean that the 
authority is to exact from the teachers a declaration that 
they believe everything in the Bible, or that they hold any 





particular doctrine. They can, however, without such inquisi- 
tion ascertain a teacher's qualifications. People seem to 
forget that tests based on personal declarations previous to 
the enjoyment of posts of profit are often perfectly worthless. 
Bolingbroke, a professed sceptic, was not kept out of office 
by the Test Acts. Tests based on personal declarations are 
deterrents to religious, not to irreligious, people, as history 
shows.—EbD. Spectator. ]} 





THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY ON 
UNDENOMINATIONAL TEACHING, 
[To tae Eprror or tae “ Spectrator,”’| 
Siz,—You say in last week's Spectator that the best answer 
to your correspondent “Fair Play” is to quote once more 
certain much-quoted words of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. May I ask you to give the context of these words, 
which is not so often quoted, and which I append ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., Farrer Puay. 


From the Charge of the Bishop of Rochester (now Archbishop 
of Canterbury), 1894:—“God forbid that we should ever rest 
satisfied in our own schools with such teaching as the Cowper- 
Temple Clause allows. It is just because we feel its inadequacy 
—just because we are determined that our little children shall 
know from their earliest days the blessing which is their heritage 
as baptised members of Christ’s Church on earth—just because 
we wish to teach them day by day what that membership means, 
and the grand answerableness of the duty it involves—just 
because we find in our Church Catechism the best compendium 
in Christendom of our Divine Master's teaching and of His legacy 
of Word and Sacrament—just because we wish our children to 
learn these truths day by day at the hands of teachers who value 
them «nd live them; it is for these reasons among others that we 
are bent on maintaining and strengthening, as an essential bit of 
our parish ministry and work, the Church day-schools in which 
these truths are taught, and in which the parish priest can hold his 
true relationship to Christ’s httle ones committed to his care. 
For all this we are prepared to contend to the uttermost, but not 
for that reason need we decry as contemptible and worthless the 
Scripture teaching now given, in accordance with the law, in the 
Board Schools of London or elsewhere. Have all those, &c. [here 
follow the words you quoted]...... Undenominationalism is 
one of those ugly and unwieldy words which may mean a great 
many different things. As the creed on which a man is to rest, 
by which he is to live, in which he is to die, it is indeed an un- 
satisfying and flimsy substitute for the definite teaching of any 
single branch of the Church of Christ. It lacks of necessity a 
great part of that which we believe to be essential if the Christian 
man or the Christian child is to be, as 8. Paul says, ‘ thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works.’” 


[The Archbishop did not say that half a loaf was better 
than the whole, but that it was a great deal better than no 
bread, and also that the half loaf, as far as it went, was sound 
and excellent bread, and not, as some people said, worthless, 
impure stuff.—Eb, Spectator. ] 





UNDENOMINATIONAL TEACHING IN 
CARMARTHENSHIRE. 
[To tae Eprror or tHe “Srecrator.”) 
Srr,—I think that you ought to know the following par- 
ticulars with respect to the Council schools of Carmarthen- 
shire :— 

Early in the year 1904 the County Council inquired into the 
religious teaching given in their Council schools, and obtained a 
Return. At that time there were (excluding British schools) 
ninety-two Council schools in the county educational area, I 
enclose a copy of the Return, which relates to seventy-six schools 
out of this total of ninety-two. You will see (1) that in only four 
schools was there any Biblical instruction given in accordance 
with a scheme; (2) that in more than half of the seventy-six 
schools there was no Bible instruction or Bible reading at all; 
(3) that in eleven schools there was not only no Bible reading 
or instruction given, but no Lord’s Prayers repeated, and no 
prayers, Grace, or Benediction given or hymns sung at assembly 
or dismissal. I am credibly informed that neither the County 
Council nor their Education Committee (on both of which Non- 
conformists are in an overpowering majority) have, since this 
Report, taken any further steps in the matter. Their attitude 
towards religious teaching may be gathered from the following 
resolution, which was on the 10th of this month passed at a 
meeting of their Education Committee :—“ That we, the Carmar- 
thenshire Education Committee, desire to express our approval of 
the Education Bill so far as it establishes the two principles— 
namely, public control and the abolition of religious tests—and 
that we are further of opinion that no system of national educa- 
tion will be satisfactory unless it provides for secular education 
alone.” 


T. W. BARKER. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
Diocesan Registry, Carmarthen. 





[Carmarthenshire is, we are glad to think, an exception, but 
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it is an exception which shows the need for making the 
teaching of the simple truths of Christianity obligatory in all 
State-supported schools.—Ep. Spectator. } 





WILLIAM PENN ON UNDENOMINATIONALISM. 
(To tue Eprror or Tae “Spectator.”’} 

Srir,—An appropriate quotation from William Penn which 
appeared in a recent number of the Spectator leads me to 
suggest another from a letter addressed by him to the 
Secretary to the Board of Trade and Plantations, dated 
Teddington, October 24th, 1688. From a long document in 
which occurs a noteworthy sentence— We can never be the 
better for our religion, if our neighbour be the worse for it” — 
I extract the following :— 


“The second remedy to our present distemper is this: Since 
all of all parties profess to believe in God, Christ, the Spirit, and 
Scripture; that the soul is immortal; that there are eternal 
rewards and punishments; and that the virtuous shall receive 
the one and the wicked suffer the other; I say since this is the 
common faith of Christendom, let us all resolve with the strength 
of God to live up to what we agree in, before we fall out so 
miserably about the rest in which we differ. I am persuaded the 
charge and comfort which that pious course would bring us to, 
would go very far to dispose our nature to compound easily for 
all the rest, and we might hope yet to see happy days in poor 
England, for there [ would have so good a work begun. And 
how is it possible for the eminent men of every religious per- 
suasion, especially the present Ministers of the Parishes of 
England, to think of giving an account to God at the last day, 
without using the utmost of their endeavours to moderate the 
Members of their respective communions towards those that 


differ from them, is a mystery to me.” 
—I am, Sir, &c.,. HowarpD HopexIN. 


Hillcroft, Ciaygate, Surrey. 





CORRUPT PRACTICES. 
(To tae Epiror or tae “ Sprecraror.”’| 

Srr,—Mr. C. R. Buxton justly foretells in your last issue 
that few will venture on an election petition in future. Those 
who desire to buy constituencies will do so without fear. We 
knew, even before the Yarmouth case, that candidates could 
go a considerable distance in corruption with impunity. For 
example, in my own experience, a petition appeared too 
expensive a luxury (because it might possibly fail), though 
the following cases were well attested :— 


(1) A B was called upon on the polling day by Mrs. C and 
invited to vote for D. A B replied that D’s party had done 
nothing for him at Christmas. Mrs. C then left him, and within 
half-an-hour seven pounds of beef was delivered at A B’s house. 
Soon afterwards Mrs. C called again, and with mutual delight the 
pair drove off to the polling station. The brilliance of organisa- 
tion which, even on polling day, could work with such unerring 
precision almost obscures the crime. 

(2) When the contest was already far advanced, a lady issued 
invitations to a large party of poor people, to meet the 
candidate’s wife, openly announcing that refreshments would 
be provided free. 

(8) Bribery, personation, and intimidation were, however, 
deemed insufficient to ensure victory. Voters absent from the 
division were paid to come. E F, who gave them the money to 
do so, believing that he was speaking to a sympathiser, unwarily 
remarked that he had “provided the needful” for a number of 
men to travel up and vote for D, and had received a nice letter 
of thanks from Mr. D himself for dping so. 


The case for a more stringent law was strong indeed when 
such methods could be practised with impunity, but now, 
thanks to the Yarmouth decision, it is overwhelming.—I am, 
Sir, &c., CANDIDATE. 





ROTTEN BOROUGHS. 

[To Tue EpITOR OF THB “SpEcTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I read with some surprise in last week's Spectator 
(p. 777) the pbrase “ rotten boroughs like Galway, Newry, and 
Kilkenny”! Does not your desire to set aside the Act of 
Union beguile you into a misuse of terms? The word 
“rotten” in this context implies Yenality, and if the boroughs 
in question were venal, a Unionist might stand for them with 
some hope of success. Yet you will hardly assert that any 
one but a Nationalist—that is to say, a representative of the 
constituency’s sincere political opinions—would have the least 
chance of being returned for any of these places, even though 
his preliminary outlay were to be on the generous scale 








2 a 
required for a contest in one of your admirably populong 
English constituencies.—I am, Sir, &c., 

STEPHEN Gwyny, 
[During the agitation for the great Reform Bill « rotten 
boroughs” was the term used to denote all the little boroughs, 
and not merely those which were venal. We used the term in 
this sense, and had no intention of imputing corruption to 
the boroughs named.—Eb. Spectator. } 





AN HISTORICAL PARALLEL. 
(To tHe Epiror or tur “Srectator.” | 

Sir,—The temper of the men and women of San Francisco 
to-day so closely resembles the conduct of the inhabitants of 
Samaria when their city suffered from an earthquake that it 
may be worth while to call attention to the passage in Isaiah 
(ix. 9-10), if it has not been noticed before. “The bricks are 
fallen down,” said the people of Samaria, “ but we will build 
with hewn stones.” History often repeats itself, but it is 
startling to come across the same words (if we substitute 
“steel” for “hewn stones”) used again after an interval of 
nearly three thousand years. Doubtless then, as now, there 
must have been many voices raised in praise of the decision to 
rebuild the city, though the only voice which has reached our 
ears is one of unsparing condemnation for “ pride and stout, 
ness of heart.” But those who are in sympathy with an 
article in the Spectator published on April 28th, in which not 
only the courage but the wisdom of the decision to rebuild 
is commended, need not be disturbed by the thought that 
Isaiah, as well as all those who regard calamity as necessarily 
a punishment for sin, would have disapproved of that decision, 
For they can plead an authority greater than Isaiah's against 
his view. “Those eighteen upon whom the tower in Siloam 
fell, and slew them, think ye that they were sinners above all 
men that dwelt in Jerusalem? I tell you, Nay.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., H. M. 





BARRINGTON COURT, SOMERSET. 
|To ras Epitor or tue “ Srectator.”] 
Srr,—Last summer you allowed me to state that the National 
Trust held an option of purchasing Barrington Court for 
purposes of preservation. 

I need not now repeat what was then said as to its great beauty, 
its value to the student of historical architecture, nor as to its 
present neglected condition and need of very careful protection if 
it is to remain what it now is, a striking ornament to the county 
in which it stands. 

For some months the Trust has been unable to press its appeal 
for the funds required because it has been carrying on negotia- 
tions which, if brought to a successful issue, would have enabled 
it to effect its object without making further demands upon the 
generosity of the public. Unfortunately this has not been found 
possible, and it is now necessary to renew our application for aid. 
Owing to the generosity of an anonymous donor who has 
promised a conditional gift of £10,000, it is only necessary to 
ask the public for £1,500, and of this £400 has already been 
received. 

Your readers have helped the National Trust many times in 
the past; but it is some time since an appeal was made to rescue 
a building from decay or destruction. In the opinion of those 
most competent to judge, the preservation of Barrington Court is 
worth a great effort; but a little effort only is needed, thanks to 
one munificent gift, and it is hoped and believed that the nation 
will not let such un opportunity pass. 

Cheques, &c., should be sent to me at 25 Victoria Street, S.W., 
and crossed “ National Provincial Bank of England.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., NIGEL Bonp, Secretary. 





THE CURSE OF BIG GAME. 

(To Tw Epiror oF THs “SPECcTaToR.”) 
Srr,—It would be very interesting to have the opinion of 
the authorities upon the connection between tsetse and the 
buffalo, and also the larger antelopes. The opinion most 
generally held by those who have handled cattle in fly 
countries is, I think, that cattle only do well when the game 
is gone. As to the Elephant Marsh in particular, it is a ques- 
tion which can only be decided by those having local know- 
ledge. At present, owing to the sanctuary, waggons cannot 
be taken through it, with the result that crops take a year to 
get home owing to transport difficulties,—a serious matter for 
planters, who pay 12 per cent. on their overdrafts. It is also 
strange, but true, that rice is brought from Rangoon to the 
Zambesi, though only want of population prevents it from 
being extensively cultivated in the marsh. Such a reserve is 
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_——————— 
pothing if not perpetual, but to perpetuate it is to confess 
that the Government do not expect the country ever to 
become even partially civilised, and that, what is more, they 
donot care. As to the vigorous young Englishman—I felt 
sure he would appear in the discussion—for whose pleasure, 
gupported presumably by a Government salary, the game is 
to be preserved, it must be remembered that there are many 
Englishmen and Scotsmen in the country who are neither so 
vigorous nor so young us they were when they came into it, 
and who are very anxious to make that modest competence 
which may enable them to retire to a less trying climate; and 
they, with a full knowledge of the conditions, are unanimous 
in their opinion that the Elephant Marsh Sanctuary is mis- 
placed. If I might venture a suggestion to the globe- 
trotting game-shooter, it would be that he, being opulent, 
should start a fund for the compensation of the suffering 
agriculturist in the countries he shoots over, just as fox- 
hunters do.—I am, Sir, &c., T. M. Hastines. 
Oxford and County Club, 33 Holywell Street, Oxford. 





THE OVER-REPRESENTATION OF THE CHURCH 
OF ROME IN PARLIAMENT. 
[To tue Eprror or tue “ Srecraror.” | 
Sir,—Though the Church of Rome has ever been intolerant, 
yet we all wish to give her fair play, but surely nothing more. 
Yet in the division on the second reading of the Education 
Bill she was over-represented by thirty-six votes. This, 
surely, is something more than fair play, and should be taken 
into account when the Z7'imes dwells on the remarkable drop 
in the Liberal majority.—I am, Sir, &., 
An OLD CROMWELLIAN. 


[This is not, in our opinion, a fair way of putting it. Ireland 
is over-represented by thirty-six votes; but granted that over- 
representation, and granted we are foolish enough to allow it 
to continue, the Roman Charch cannot be blamed for taking 
full advantage of the situation.—Ep. Spectator. } 








CARL SCHURZ. 
(To Tux Eprron or Tue “ SercraTor.”) 
Sir,—The daily Press has made only brief mention of the 
recent death in New York of the Hon. Carl Schurz. May I 
ask a portion of your space to dwell upon one or two aspects 
of his extraordinarily useful career ? 
pointed out that he was foremost among the German- 
American citizens of our conglomerate American Republic; 
others variously noted that he was a former United States 
Senator from Missouri, an ex-Cabinet Minister under 
President Hayes, a Major-General who served with distinction 
at Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, and other battles of the Civil 
War, commanding an ever-ready army corps. Besides this, 
Mr. Schurz, as he with great modesty preferred to be 
called, was an author of note, the writer of a Life of 
Henry Clay which ranks among the best of our American 
biographical studies. In McClure’s Magazine are now 
appearing some charming reminiscences of his boyhood, 
and his adventures during the South German Revolu- 
tion of 1848-49, which will eventually carry the story 
of his romantic career down to 1861. Yet it is to none of 
these aspects of his varied life that I would call your 
attention, but to the unique political position he had occupied 
ever since 1884, when, as leader of the “Mugwumps” or 
political independents, he led a “bolt” from the Republican 
Party which ensured the election to the Presidency of Grover 
Cleveland. Schurz’s great eloquence, his superb analytical 
powers, and his merciless laying bare of Mr. Blaine’s moral 
delinquencies contributed quite as much to the success of Mr. 
Cleveland as any other factor except Mr. Blaine’s past. From 
that time down to the present day Mr. Schurz has voiced 
to a remarkable degree in every campaign the conscience 
of the American people. In every contest, whether for the 
Mayoralty of New York City, the Governorship of New 
York State, or the Presidency, his verdict was eagerly 


Some newspapers have 


sought, because even the Republican and Democratic 
politicians who from time to time abused him when 


he failed to support them recognised that no ambition, 
no desire for popular favour, and no party allegiance ever 
influenced him when reaching a decision. He was truly a high 
Judge without a bench, whose words, whether in the form of 








speeches or of editorials in Harper's Weekly, never failed to 
carry weight from one end of the country to theother. Of 
late years many of the principles for which he stood have been 
but slightly adhered to, if at all, by those in power. No Pro- 
Boer was ever more emphatic in his protest.against the war in 
South Africa than Mr. Schurz in his denunciation of the need- 
less war with Spain and the unprineipled conquest of the Fili- 
pinos. For this he met with the taunts and the usual cries of 
treason ever to be expected by those who. decline to subscribe 
to the doctrine, “My country, right or wrong.” They never 
affected or even annoyed Mr. Schurz. Torise above them was 
easy for one with his record of sterling patriotism, for his 
philosophic soul. Best of all, though seventy-seven years of 
age, and an eyewitness of many a reaction from the Liberalism 
to which he was so devoted, he never for a moment lost faith 
in the success of democratic institutions in the land of his 
choice and affection. His spirit and his courage alike never 
faltered.—I am, Sir, &e., 
OswaLp GARRISON VILLARD. 


[Though many of the English admirers of Mr. Schurz could 
not agree with his attitude in regard to the war with Spain, 
or towards the Filipinos, they recognised in him an essentially 
noble and patriotic figure —Eb. Spectator. ] 


EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY. 


“ Spectator,” | 


THE “SPECTATOR” 

[To tur Epiror oF 
Sir,—We have now fairly entered upon the third month of 
our training, and two important events are about to happen. 
During the next week or so the selection of provisional lance- 
corporals will be made, and on June 15th we shall weigh and 
measure the men in order to discover the physical results of 
three completed months’ gymnastic and other training. As 
regards lance-corporals, my only trouble is that, as the number 
to be appointed is necessarily limited, and the suitable candi- 
dates are very numerous, the task of selection will be a some- 
what invidious one. All we can do is to-test, practically, all 
the really good men, and select those who appear to excel. 


The qualifications will be as follows :—(1) to be smart at drill 
and having a good word of command ; (2) to be able to answer any 
reasonable question on outpost duty, advanced, rear, and flank 
guards, elementary tactics, hasty entrenchments, and musketry ; 
(3) to send and read correctly, by semaphore, a message of not less 
than 100 words; (4) to send and read correctly, with flag and 
lamp, a® Morse message of 10 words (the time within which a 
message must be sent in order to gain full marks wili be decided 
later); (5) to superintend efficiently the constraetion of a trestle 
for a single-lock bridge and the pitching of a. bell tent; (6) to 
take three ranges with the metrometer (hereafter expertness 
with the “Barr and Stroud” range-finder will be required for 
promotion to the rank of sergeant); (7) to run one mile under 
eight minutes in drill order,—that is to say, with rifle, waist- 
belt, bayonet, and one pouch; (8) to have been awarded no 
punishment whatever. 

Looking at the above list, military readers of the Spectator 
must bear in mind that the course of training commenced scarcely 
more than two months ago, on March 19th, that instruction 
in Morse signalling was not commenced until April 23rd, and 
range-finding nct until May 14th. A ten-word message was sent 
on Friday, May 18th, and correctly reul by more than half the 
other men of the section to which the sender belongs. 

On Friday evening, May 18th, we had our first exercise in 
night outposts. The Company, representing two companies, 
furnished four pickets each commanded by an aspirant for pro- 
motion to lance-corporal. Mr. Walsh took out a few of the men, 
and our two gymnastic instructors, to represent hostile scouts— 
the privates being furnished by numbers 1 and 4 seetions, which 
have twenty-nine and twenty-cight men respectively—and to 
these were added some of our old soldier fatigue men, in plain 
clothes, to act as civilian inhabitants, with and without “ passes,” 
&e., &e. The picket-work was well done. The night was dark; 
yet not one of the enemy succeeded in getting through, and nearly 
all who made any serious attempt to do so were captured,—usually 
by reconnoitring patrols. The exercise commenced at 8.45 p.m., 
and lasted until 10.30. ‘The front covered by the pickets included 
bush as well as open ground. On their return to barracks each 
man had a cup of “Oxo” and a biscuit for supper. For the 
“Oxo” we are indebted to the manufacturers, who have 
generously presented us with a goodly supply, in view of such 
operations. 

Of marching we have as yet done none, but I intend very shortly 
to march to Windsor and back, a distance of about twelve miles 
each way. This may seem to be a large order for a first attempt, 
but I believe that men who have already proved that they can 
cover upwards of five miles, “trot and walk,” between 7 a.m. and 
8 a.m., will successfully perform a twenty-four miles march with- 
out any difficulty ; at all events, all are keen to try it. 

The shooting on the “ 90-foot range” at Hounslow Barracks has 
been very good, and the improvement of each section on_its 
second attempt has in every case been very encouraging. The 
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shooting is with Service ammunition, and the best section, 
hitherto, has scored an average of over 16 out of a possible 
20 points. Two men have made “ possibles,” and scores of 18 and 
19 have been plentiful. I now regret very much having wasted 
upon a miniature range, miniature rifles and ammunition, more 
than £40, which might far more profitably have been expended 
upon conveying the men by rail to distant training grounds where 
they might have been exercised against other troops. ‘The 
Wilkinson “Sub-Target” Rifle is all that is required to teach 
men to shoot, and to this admirable contrivance I attribute 
whatever progress our men have made in musketry. 


~—I am, Sir, Xc., A. W. A. Pottock, Lieut.-Colonel. 


[We desire to draw our readers’ attention to the very 
interesting and suggestive account of the Spectator Experi- 
mental Company written in yesterday's Daily Mail by Mr. 
William Maxwell, the well-known war correspondent. Mr. 
Maxwell dwells specially on the keenness and energy of the 
men.—Ep. Spectator.] 








POETRY. 
sist t tell 
“GONE UNDER.” 
(A rejoinder to a certain speech, that implied that a vigorous boyhood 
brought on premature senility.) 
“ Where are those now that used to get 
The prizes of our schoolboy days ? 
Gone under !—if they're living yet.” 
But listen ere you stint your praise. 
It’s not the idler or the fool 
That always gets the most from school: 


The boy whose people have to grind 
To send their son to school at all, 

The boy who slowly trains his mind 
To answer to whatever call, 

Who counts among his careful gains 

The trick of always taking pains, 


May have no friend to point the way 

To wealth or fame. To pick and choose 
Is not for him. A meagre pay, 

That others scorn, he can't refuse 
Hunger and nakedness and thirst 
Send him to tackle what comes first. 


He drudged at school for other boys, 
Did his own work and theirs as well, 
They're rulers now, and make the noise; 
He’s still got only brains to sell; 
But all he does is sound and strong, 

And goes to help the world along. 


“Gone under?” If youlike! As trees 
Stand firm on roots that grip the soil, 
So States are formed on men like these, 
And Empires builded on their toil~ 
“ Gone under” that foundations may 
Hold showier structures up today. 


So myriad patient corals spend 
Their lives, and grave is heaped on grave 
Below the sea, but in the end 
The island's there, and palm-trees wave 
Round the lagoon, a sacred wreath 
That crowns the dead who rest beneath. 
Fiton. H. Br. 








MUSIC. 


THE DECLINE OF DOMESTIC MUSIC. 
Te activity of the musical world is so great, the volume 
of its output—to borrow a commercial metaphor—is so 
formidable, that one is easily beguiled into the complacent 
conviction that we live in an age of unexampled progress 
and prosperity. Yet if the much applauded decision of the 
Government to take an industrial census of our home trade 
were to be applied to music, the results might not prove alto- 
gether so reassuring. Thus it is asserted on good authority 
that while the number of concerts shows no signs of diminish- 
ing, only about five per cent. yield any profit to the 
musicians who give them. The standard of excellence 





. . a 
amongst instrumentalists—at least, so far as technical 


proficiency is concerned—is certainly higher than ever; 
and yet the proportion of the unemployed grows and 
grows. On every side professionals complain of the con 
tinuance of bad seasons, of dwindling incomes and the 
increasing difficulty of making a living. Indirect evidences 
again, might be easily multiplied in support of the view 
that music, or at any rate musicians, had fallen on eyil 
times. For example, the attitude of the middle, and even 
late, Victorian novelists was decidedly sympathetic towards 
music. The fascinations of their heroines were almost 
invariably reinforced by vocal accomplishments of a high 
order. They were generally endowed with rich contralto 
voices, and made up for any lack in scientific training by their 
instinctive aptitude. They sang, as they waltzed, by the light 
of nature, and their repertory was necessarily limited; but the 
impression they created was undeniable. Now one has only to 
turn to the popular novels—especially the society novels—of 
the last decade in order to realise how little stress is laid on 
musical gifts in the portraiture of modern heroines of fiction, 
They excel in conversation, they write and they criticise, but 
they seldom, if ever, shine as musicians, and the rich contralto 
voice has entirely disappeared. 

Again, descending from the exalted plane of fiction to 
the cold levels of fact, what would be the result of a 
musical census if it were applied to that large and increasing 
class of young persons whom, for want of a better name, wo 
may describe as our public-school girls? Would it not 
tend to prove that these athletic young amazons found it 
more and more hard to reconcile the claims of hockey and 
cricket and golf and lawn-tennis and gymnastics with those of 
the piano or the violin? Nay, more, is it not the case that a 
tradition is already growing up, derived, no doubt, from that 
which has so long governed their brothers, attaching greater 
pre-eminence and popularity to physical than to mental 
prowess? It must not be supposed for a moment that we are 
blaming these young ladies for their defection. Forced 
labour, whether in the mines or at the piano, is not to le 
encouraged, and the amount of time and exertion that 
has been wasted, since that instrument was invented, in the 
attempt to convert non-musieal people, and particularly girls, 
into indifferent performers is positively tragic to contemplate. 
Rather do we wonder, in view of the educational emancipa- 
tion of our sisters, and of the immense multiplicity of 
attractive pursuits and pastimes now thrown open to them, 
that they can find any time to devote to music at all. A few 
years ago it was commonly said that the craze for bicycling 
seriously affected the attendance at concerts. Since then the 
much more seductive and engrossing pastime of motoring has 
been superadded to all the other competing distractions, while 
the introduction of the gramophone and the automatic piano- 
player has provided mechanical substitutes so efficient as to 
threaten the extinction of all amateur performers. The 
forecast of the American humourist who described a 
little boy rushing into his mother’s room with tho 
appeal, “O Mommer, come into the drawing-room! There's 
a man there playing the piano with his hands!” is far 
less extravagant than many similar excursions into the 
domain of humorous prophecy. The truth is that music has 
steadily declined in the last generation or so as a factor in our 
domestic life, and the introduction of machine-made music 
into the household is largely helping to assist the change. If 
people are so unfashionable as to stay at home in the evening, 
nothing is so umusual as to find them gathered round the 
piano. If they invite their friends to dinner, they no longer 
think it necessary to treat them to “a little music” 
afterwards. The decline of domestic music may excite some 
natural regrets, for where people are in earnest no more 
ideal conditions for the performance of chamber music can be 
imagined than in the family circle. But in certain houses 
those conditions can still be realised; and, for the rest, the 
change has swept away a great deal of futile and irksome 
drudgery, and made in the main for sincerity and musical 
righteousness. 

The fact is that, as even musicians will allow, we are in 
danger of hearing, not too little, but too much music nowa- 
days; and the Parisian restaurant which recently advertised 
dinners without music showed a wholesome appreciation of 
that fact. Under the new régime, at any rate, there is at 
least reasonable freedom in the family circle. If people 
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care about music, they are no longer under any 
obligation to pretend that they do, or to force it upon 
their friends. If, on the other hand, individuals are honestly 
anatici per la musica, they have abundant opportunities 
of gratifying their tastes without necessarily victimising 
their parents or brothers or sisters. There are endless 
concerts, and the opera for those who can afford it; if 
they wish to study seriously, there are the Academies and 
Colleges open to them. Choral and orchestral societies 
abound on every side, eager to secure good voices and com- 
petent players, while in the country an ever-widening scope 
for musical activity is available in the operations of the village 
festival movement, with its periodical competitions, and in the 
domain of folk-song research which, though unfortunately not 
alwaysimmune from the influences of the odium archacologic um, 
appeals with peculiar force to the treasure-seeking and exploring 
instincts. Other causes have, of course, been at work, notably 
the immense increase in the numbers of trained musicians, and 
the consequent elimination of the smattering amateur.—Inci- 
dentally one may remark that there are some amateurs whose 
status is almost as difficult to determine as that of amateur 
cricketers.—As the result of this specialisation, of the levelling 
up of the standard of proficiency, and of the immense multi- 
plication of concerts, when people want to hear music nowa- 
days they prefer bearing it in a concert-hall to any attempt to 
make it at home. It may be further noted that the musical 
“at home,” as professional singers know to their cost, is a far 
less frequent form of entertainment than formerly. When 
music does form part of such afternoon or evening receptions 
in private houses, it is generally provided by a so-called 
Hungarian band, more notable for the brilliance of its 
uniform than its playing; and if soloists are engaged, 
nineteen times out of twenty they are foreign opera singers. 
That, however, opens up another and a very thorny subject, 
—the attitude of rich patrons towards native art, an attitude 
which in part at least is a survival of the old tradition 
that music was an exotic product, and that only foreign 
artists were worth encouraging. To discuss the issues involved 
in that attitude, and its influence on the development of music 
in England, would need, not an article, but a volume. For 
tte moment we must content ourselves with roughly indi- 
cating the extent to which specialised training, co-operation, 
machinery, and the competition of pastime are affecting the 
musical outlook, and breaking down the barriers between 
amateurs and professionals. C. L. G. 
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——_ = 
THE ‘BIRKENHEAD.* 


Tue ‘Birkenhead’ passed into a legend almost as soon as 
it foundered. And, like all legends, the legend of the 
‘Birkenhead’ has grown with the years. In the process 
fiction has obscured history, and a piece of heroism which 
needed no adornment has been distorted from its perfect 
simplicity. We have been told that the heroes went to 
their death singing “God Save the Queen.” There is no 
touch of melodrama that we have been spared, and, as the 
truth in this case is far greater and nobler than romance, 
we cannot but deplore the ingenuity of journalists and 
historians. But the errors of others make the task performed 
by Messrs. Addison and Matthews far better worth accomplish- 
ment, and we owe them a debt of gratitude for taking us back 
to the plain facts of the case, and for restoring to a splendid 
episode the simple courage and the superb obedience which 
distinguished it. 

What, then, was the triumph? It may be answered in one 
word,—discipline. The King of Prussia saw the value of the 
lesson which it taught when he ordered this record of a plain 
duty plainly done to be read to all his regiments. As the 
authors of this book say— 

., “There is a powerful fascination about the ‘ Birkenhead’; but 
it is not a chapter of romance. The scene upon the decks that 
memorable February morning yielded no ostentatious displays of 
anything. There were no stage effects. There was no spectacle, 
save that of men overtaken by sudden disaster and aroused to a 
fearful danger, calmly giving and obeying orders, and resolutely 
doing their duty in the face of prospective death. The spell of 





* A Deathless Story ; or, The ‘ Birkenhead’ and its Heroes, By A, C, Addison 
W. H. Matthews, London: Hutchinson and Co, [6s.]} 





the story lies in its collective heroism. We have in it the 
observance of perfect discipline and control under conditions 
calculated to cause panic—not by seasoned troops, but by young 
soldiers for the most part fresh from home, who had been but a 
short time in the ranks; not by one regiment under its familiar 
leader, but by details of several different regiments under strange 
command.” 

The truth could not be more clearly set forth, and the 
argument of the book is but an exposition of this text. 

The twice-told tale will bear retelling. In the early part of 
1852 some troops were sent out to Africa to aid Sir 
Harry Smith, who was fighting the Kaffirs. On board 
the ‘Birkenhead,’ a troopship, carrying four guns, were 
four hundred and ninety-four men and fifty-six women and 
children. On February 23rd the ‘Birkenhead’ arrived at 
St. Simon’s Bay, where all but twenty of the women and 
children were landed, and whence the ship continued its 
voyage for Algoa Bay on the 25th. The weather was fine, 
and there was every prospect of making a prosperous end of 
the journey. “ A good look-out was kept by two men stationed 
at the bows,” say Messrs, Addison and Matthews, “and a 
leadsman, heaving bis line from the paddle-box, took soundings 
in that last middle watch, for the ship was near the land, the 
loom of which had all the night been visible from three to 
four points on the port bow. At about ten minutes before 
two o'clock the leadsman, Abel Stone, ordinary seaman, got 
soundings in twelve or thirteen fathoms, of which he gave 
notice to the officer of the watch. He threw the line again; 
but before he could get another cast of the lead the ship 
struck!” The shock was as sudden as it was violent. 
While Commander Salmon ordered the engines to be stopped 
and the boats to be lowered, Colonel Seton summoned the 
military officers, bidding them to keep order among the men, 
and to carry out the behests of the Commander. In the 
very moment of crisis orders were swiftly and quietly obeyed. 
“There was no confusion, no murmuring,” not even en the. 
poop, where the troops were drawn up together with the 
women and children. In a few moments the certainty of 
death seemed to face them all. The command to stop the 
engines completed the ruin. The “turn astern” did but 
increase the disaster; the ship struck again; and all hope of 
safety was at an end. 

And the worst was not yet. Of all the boats on board, only 
three could be lowered. Who was responsible for the many 
accidents it boots not now to inquire. Rotten tackle, rusted 
pins and bolts, did their work. But the Commander kept 
his wits. Seeing that the ship must in a few minutes go 
down, he ordered that the women and children should be got 
into the cutter, a work of great difficulty safely accomplished 
by Ensign Lucas and Sergeant Kilkeary. Meanwhile the 
ship was speedily breaking on the rocks. Down crashed the 
funnel, and in a few minutes all hands were called to go aft, 
as the ship was sinking by the head. On the poop Colonel 
Seton, Ensign Lucas, and the other officers stood calmly 
waiting for death, when suddenly the Commander shouted : 
“ All those that can swim, jump overboard, and make for 
boats.” And then it was that the perfection of discipline was 
displayed. “Captain Wright and Lieutenant Girardot, upon 
hearing this,” thus the story is told, “ begged the men not to 
do as the Commander bad said, as the boat with the women 
must be swamped. In response to this chivalrous appeal the 
soldiers, grouped upon the sinking poop, almost to a man 
stood fast. To their eternal honour, be it said, not 
more than three made the attempt, and the cutter with the 
women and children pulled safely away.” That was the 
supreme moment of the ‘Birkenhead.’ There was no vain- 
glorious contempt of death, no military pomp, no unnecessary 
ceremony. But the mistaken order of the Commander, which 
given at such a moment we cannot condemn, encouraged the 
men to swamp the boat in which were the women and 
children. And the men no sooner saw what might be the 
consequence of jumping overboard than they firmly held 
their place and went down with the wreck. 

The heroes who save or take life in circumstances of 
the utmost danger seldom lack fame; but a crown of glory is 
not often placed upon the head of those who modestly perform 
a modest duty. And it is this which makes the glory of the 
‘Birkenhead’ the more conspicuous. For once, at any rate, 


the men who did what was expected of them have received 
their proper reward. The splendid sacrifice of those who 
went down with the ‘Birkenhead’ is known all the world over, 
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as it deserves to be known. Nor is the credit due to this 
one or that, to this regiment or that. The men were not 
moved by the spirit of their corps, for they were drafts, 
fortuitously “collected together. They were inspired by an 
independent and generous courage. “The order and regu- 
larity,” said Captain Wright, “that prevailed on board, from 
the time that the ship struck till she totally disappeared, far 
exceeded anything that I thought could be effected by the 
best discipline Every one did as he was directed; and 
there was not a murmur or a cry among them until the vessel 
made her final plunge. I could not name any individual 
officer who did more than another. All received their orders, 
and had them carried out, as if the men were embarking 
instead of going to the bottom. There was only this 
difference, that I never saw an embarkation conducted with 
80 little noise or confusion.” Such is the plain story that 
Messrs. Addison and Matthews have rescued from the realm 
of romance. And their task was well worth the care they 
have spent upon it, since, as we have said, the truth is far 
greater than the accretion of myths which has gathered 
about the memory of the ‘ Birkenhead.’ But it is because 
the authors have done their work so well that we wish 
they had done it a little better. They have brought the facts 
to light with excellent skill. But this has not satisfied them. 


Possessed by their subject, they have thought that everything 
which affected a survivor of the ‘ Birkenhead’ was worth the 
attention of history, and they have loaded their book with 
much irrelevant narrative and many inapposite photographs. 
Perhaps some day they will give us a second edition in which 
the facts are selected with a better tact and in which the 
undignified illustrations are ruthlessly suppressed. 





A MODERN SYMPOSIUM.* 

Tuts volume is a literary tour de force which has recently 
delighted the reading public, and to them we are sure we 
need make no apology for returning to a book the appear- 
ance of which has already been very briefly chronicled in 
these columns. It consists of thirteen speeches on political 
and social subjects supposed to have been made by thirteen 
public men of eminence who have formed themselves into 
a club called “The Seekers’ Club,” and who meet together 
once a fortnight for discussion. To make every page of 
such a book interesting, and almost every page brilliant, 
without caricature, without satire, and without a shadow of 
bias, is a considerabie literary achievement, and the reader 
finds his attention drawn off from time to time to ponder 
upon the unusual cast of mind which has enabled the author 
to put into the words of his political puppets a ring of 
conviction which sounds now and then as if it must come 
from his heart. 

The first speaker—and perhaps the most lifelike sketch 
among them all—is Lord Cantilupe, a country gentleman 
and a Tory of a type no longer very common. 
tells his hearers that he is going out of politics. They 
are ceasing to interest him. He has championed a losing 
cause, and he is sorry it has lost. He cannot, how- 
ever, break his heart about it, but is content to live for the 
rest of his days the life he respects and enjoys,—the country 
life of a large landowner. 
“will last my time; the England that is to be does not 
interest me; and it is as well that I should have nothing to 
do with directing it.” Of the England that was he draws with 
a few strokes a picture which it is impossible not to admire, 
seen as he makes us see it through that haze of regret which 
divides the motionless past from the ever-changing present, a 
haze which softens its outlines and transforms its sordid 
elements. He prefers, he says, “a society where people have 
places and know them.” He loves the English labourer with 
a love which would be wholly paternal if it could ever brook 
rebellion, and he knows him to the core. He thinks that “the 
pursuit of wealth tends to unfit men for the service of the 
State,” and believes in “government by gentlemen,” under- 


standing the word “gentleman” “in the proper, old-fashioned | 
English sense, as a man of independent means, brought up | 
from his boyhood in the atmosphere of public life, and | 


destined either for the Army, the Navy, the Church, or 
Parliament.” It was that kind of man, he says, that made 


* A Modern Symposium. By G. Lowes Dickinson. London: Bri al 
Johnson and Ince, [2s. 6d. net.] ’ siete 





is 
great in the past. No 
which is governed by 


Rome great, and that made England 
country, he believes, can remain great 
merchants, shopkeepers, and artisans. All classes, he dmi 
should be represented in the legislative bod Fewthamsniss. 

p Sapo y, but the interest 
not the individual, should be the unit, a preponderance t 
influence being left to the landed gentry. Free-trade . 
thinks, has “dislocated the whole structure of our pe Toa 
It has substituted a miserable city-proletariat for healthy 
labourers on the soil.” Since its adoption statesmen « on 
handed over to the chances of competition” their bs 
business, “the determination of the proper relations of ditnn 
to one another.” The problem has been abandoned in despair 
and the population “is daily degenerating before our eyes in 
physique, in morals, in taste, in everything that matters. 
while we console ourselves with the increasing aggregate of 
our wealth.” But utterly dissatisfied as he is with the 
condition of the country, Lord Cantilupe admits that the 
real reason of his retirement is his craving to live the life 
to which he was born,—a life outside politics. All the time 
we feel he speaks with a light heart. He never whines, he 
is never passionate, and he is content that after him should 
come the Deluge. 

Remenham, the next speaker, is possibly intended to 
suggest Mr. Gladstone. “His elastic upright figure 
his firm chin, the exuberance of his gestures, the clear 
ring of his voice, expressed admirably the intellectual 
and nervous force which he possessed in a higher degree 
than any man I have ever come across. He began with. 
out hesitation, and spoke throughout with the trained 
and facile eloquence of which he was master.” It jg 
always bold to praise one’s own eloquence, except under the 
veil of more conventional fiction, but Mr. Dickinson justifies 
his promises in great measure. The Liberal Minister begins 
his speech by a tribute to Lord Cantilupe. In the great 
Council of the nation “men of his distinguished type and 
tradition ” are needed, he declares ; but he is, of course, strongly 
opposed to the notion that they should have an actual and 
permanent preponderance of power in the State. He can 
accept no theory of a fixed and stable representation of 
interests. We should, he believes, “so adapt our institutions 
that they shall hamper as little as may be the move- 
ments and forces operating within them striving 
to express, not to limit, by our institutions the forces 
with which we have to deal. Our polity should grow, like 
a skin, upon the living tissue of society,” and we should 
be ready to say to each and all: “Take the place you can.” 





He | 


“The England that is,” he says, | 


That, he believes, is the Liberal creed, and he is prepared to 
act up to it to the end, “though that end should be the 
universal suffrage so dreaded by the last speaker.” The real 
difference between them, he contends, is this: ‘Do we trust 
the people? Ido. He does not!” In justifying this trust 
Mr. Dickinson puts into the mouth of Remenham some really 
eloquent phrases. “ What else is a nation but an assemblage 
of the talents, the capacities, the virtues of the citizens of 
whom it is composed? To utilise those talents, to evoke 
those capacities, to offer scope and opportunity to those 
virtues, must be the end and purpose of every great and 
generous policy.” The rest of the speech is an apology for 
Free-trade. ‘As the world was created for labour, so it was 
created for exchange,” we read; but here a pleasure in fine 
writing takes our author, or at any rate his hero, a little off 
his feet, and the reader, however entirely he may agree with 
Remenham, finds his sympathies remaining with Cantilupe, who 
addresses him as a man and not a meeting. For the moment 
he is glad to have done with Liberal oratory, and lends a 
willing ear to Mendoza, the “ Conservative chief.” The point 
of the Jew’s reply is this, that he takes no pleasure in the 
enunciation of principles. “To my restricted vision,” he says, 
“placed as I am upon the earth, isolated facts obtrude them- 
selves with a capricious particularity which defies my powers 
of generalisation.” For this reason he is a Conservative, a 
member of that party which has been called the party of 
| reaction, but might more justly be named “the party o 
realism.” They have in view, he says, “not man, but English- 
men; not ideal polities, but the British Constitution; not 
Political Economy, but the actual course of our trade.” The 
“Crystal Palace millennium” to which Remenham looks 
forward, when trade shall have united the world, appears to 
him to bea dream. He sees the future pregnant with war, 
and “this nation, by reason of its wealth, its power, its 
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leled success, the target for the envy, the hatred, the 
— o all the peoples of Europe.” Yet he, too, has 


iditi : 

= tt a federation, the federation not of mankind, but of 
itish race. 

pyre and an Anarchist follow on after these three 


typical politicians, and the completeness of their disagreement 
with each other is admirably thought out. The sentimental 
savagery of the Anarchist stands in startling contrast to the 
law-worship, the absolute faith in the legal regeneration of 
mankind, displayed by the Socialist. The speech of the 
former is, to our mind, mere raving nonsense; yet it is not a 
caricature, and the reader is somehow convinced that the 
speaker believes heart and soul in his fanatical doctrine. The 
words of the Socialist are as cool and calculated as though 
they had been dropped by a thinking machine. He leaves no 
factor out of count but human nature. Here is his theme in 
brief :—“ An economic revolution accomplished by a gradual 
and peaceful transition, and issuing in a system of collec- 
tivism so complete as to include all the human activities that 
are really valuable.” At this juncture a “ Professor” gets up 
to speak, a critic who cries in effect: “A plague on both—or 
rather, on all—your houses.” His speech is perhaps the best 
thought out of them all, the only one which is in the least 
conclusive. All political convictions vary, he says, between 
the two extremes which may be called Collectivism and 
Anarchy :— “ 

“Bach of these pursues at all costs a certain end—Collec- 
tivism, order, and Anarchy, liberty. Each is held as a faith 
and propagated as a religion. Ard between them lie those 
various compromises between faith and experience, idea and 
fact, which are represented by liberalism, conservatism, and the 
ree Neither liberty nor order,” the Professor believes, 
“are sufficient ends in themselves, though each, I think, is part 
of the end. The liberty that is desirable is that of good people 
pursuing Good in order; and the order that is desirable is 
that of good people pursuing Good in liberty. This is a 
correction which, perhaps, both collectivist and anarchist 
would accept. What they want, they would say, is that kind of 
liberty and that kind of order which I have described. _ But as 
liberty and order, so conceived, imply one another, the difference 
between the two positions ceases to be one of ends and becomes 
one of means.” 

Space fails us to analyse the orations of the man of science, 
the journalist, the man of business, the poet, the gentleman 
of leisure, the Quaker, and the man of letters. The second 
half of the book is more philosophical than the first, 
and concerns itself less definitely with politics. The man 
of letters, who stands last on the list, and is supposed to 
tell the upshot of the whole discussion, while giving utterance 
to some striking epigrams and admirably conceived meta- 
phors, is not altogether lucid. “Our society,” we read, 
“always listened to him with an interest that was rather 
enbanced than diminished by an element of perplexity.” This 
is a complete exposition of the reader's state of mind, and 
upplies, indeed, to the general impression left by the whole 
book. It is, of course, the work of a critic, and its use is to 
interpret men of different opinions to each other. The defect 
of it is that while it throws much light upon opinions, it throws 
none on problems. By the light of sympathetic criticism we 
are made to see the faces of those who are searching for solu- 
tions; but it is by the light of conviction alone that such 
solutions are ever found. 





SIR RICHARD BURTON.* 
THE most strangely fated of modern Englishmen has not been 
happy in his biographers. The Life by Lady Burton is 
indiscriminate eulogy, a portrait of her husband as she wished 
the world to think of him rather than as he was. Miss 
Stisted’s counterblast is a polemic, and the later memorials of 
his wife do not greatly assist the inquirer. There was room 
and to spare for a judicious writer who, while appreciating 
the romance of Burton's career, should form a fair and 
independent estimate of a character strong enough to bear 
the weight of honest criticism. There is a certain piquancy 
in the biographer of the poet Cowper undertaking the 
task. If we had to find two men at the opposite poles of 
temperament, Burton and Cowper would be no bad examples. 
Mr. Wright has brought to his work great industry and con- 
siderable enthusiasm, but we cannot say that he has produced 
the book we have been looking for. He is judicious enough, 








* The Life of Sir Richard Burton, By Thomas Wright. 2 vols. London: 
Brerett and Co. (24s, net.] 


in a way, and strives to hold the balance even between the hot 
partisans and the whole-hearted enemies. But his manner is 
always that of the curiosity hunter, to whom Burton is primarily 
material for anecdotes. A figure such as his, sinister, tragic, 
but rarely undignified, deserved a better fate than to be the 
prey of the literary gossip. The result is that the whole book 
wears an air of pettiness and vulgarity,—complacent platitudes 
expressed in banal and slipshod English. Now and then Mr. 
Wright is fired by the contemplation of the East into attempts 
at fine writing on his own account, and of these we can only 
say that we prefer his domestic manner, unpleasing as it is, 
to his excursions “ with the horsemen of Yemen.” 

The truth is that Mr. Wright, while an accurate and pains- 
taking collector of information, has no real talent for 
biography. To heap epithets on a man does not bring us one 
step nearer understanding the springs of his being. But for 
the mass of material here collected by Mr. Wright's industry 
there is much to be said. It clears up many disputed points 
on which Burton, an incorrigible obscurantist, loved to mislead 
the world. Burtonism is Byronism, save that its area is 
cosmopolitan instead of European, and, like Byronism, it must 
pose. Facts, strange as they are, are not strange enough for 
it, and it must surround them with an atmosphere of theatrical 
mystery. Burton's doings during the wandering years before 
he settled at Trieste would be thought incredible in any novel. 
His boyhood was spent in following his family up and down 
Europe, where ue may be said to have learned everything except 
what the ordinary boy knows. His parents destined him for the 
Church, and he went to Trinity College, Oxford,—surely as odd 
a candidate for Holy Orders as ever entered that University. 
With his head filled with Southern romance, he was ready to 
challenge any opponent to a duel, and, when the “ragging” 
of his rooms was planned, he waited for his assailants with a 
red-hot poker. Fencing, bull-terriers, and Eastern languages 
were his main interests, and when the inevitable day of his 
rustication arrived he “went down” in state in a tandem. 
He entered the Indian Army, and in Sind began to lay the 
foundation of his vast stores of Oriental lore. At the age of 
thirty-two he undertook the expedition to Mecca and Medina, 
disguised as a Muslim pilgrim, which first brought him before 
the eyes of the world. He had always a mania for disguises. 
In Sind he had visited the back-stairs of native life in the 
garb of a native merchant, and later he used to don the 
disguises of Greek doctor, Dervish, Pathan, and pilgrim 
as the occasion demanded. Once in London, being afraid 
lest he might be subpoenaed in a certain case, he 
“disguised himself by wearing green spectacles and tying 
a pillow on his stomach to simulate corpulence.” It was 
as Mirza Abdullah of Bushire that he went to Mecca, and, 
though Burckhardt bad anticipated him and given the world 
a full account of the Holy Places, it is Burton’s adventure 
which will always live in the popular imagination. His next 
expedition—perhaps the most hazardous of all his many 
enterprises—was to Harar, in Somaliland. Africa had now 
laid its spell on him, and the fruit was his famous expedition 
with Speke which resulted in the discovery of Tanganyika, 
and—by Speke—of the Victoria Nyanza. The quarrels 
between the two explorers which for long excited the world 
of geographers need not be recounted to-day; and Burton 
afterwards did full justice to the merits of his companion, for, 
heady and violent as he could be at times, he was incapable 
of conscious meanness. Then followed in rapid succession 
a journey to Salt Lake City, his marriage, his consulships 
at Fernando Po and Santos, and finally his appointment 
to the British Consulate at Damascus. There he and his wife 
spent the happiest years of their life. Living in the heart of 
the East and doing very much what he pleased, he exercised a 
sway which few British Consuls can ever hope to rival. He 
was not a very satisfactory official for the sober Foreign Office 
to contemplate, and in time, with the best of intentions, and 
no doubt with every justification, he interfered so strenuously 
in local politics that he had to be recalled. Mr. Wright 
prints an excellent letter of farewell from an Arab friend, in 
which Burton is described as “wader of the seas of know- 
ledge, cistern of learning of our globe, exalted above his age, 
whose exaltation is above the mountain of increase and our 
rising place, opener by his books of night and day, traveller 
by ship and foot and horse, one whom none can equal in 
travel.” 
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Government as a gift to him for his services as an explorer, 
and he was not troubled by his official superiors. His wander- 
ing years were now over, and till the end of his life he was 
occupied with his literary work. Few men have suffered more 
from the itch of composition, and every expedition he ever 
took is chronicled in some large and verbose work. To these 
later years belong most of his translations from Eastern 
authors, including his work for the Khama Shastra Society, 
and his famous version of the Arabian Nights. Mr. Wright 
shows conclusively that the latter work is largely borrowed 
from Mr. John Payne's admirable version. Burton was in 
no way a great man of letters. His style is turgid and 
wordy, and he has no sense of arrangement. When he 
comes to translate poetry he has few felicities and many 
grievous lapses into the banal or the grotesque. But he will 
always remain one of the greatest of Orientalists. A quick 
eye and a prodigious memory gave him a stock of learning 
which can scarcely be exaggerated. His love of adventure 
took him into strange byways; his marvellous linguistic gifts 
opened to him their secrets; and the result was an equipment 
of knowledge which will not be paralleled till such another 
belated Elizabethan is born into the world. 

“England,” he once wrote, “is now ruled by irresponsible 
clerks, mostly snobs. My misfortunes in life began with not 
being a Frenchman.” Burton's self-criticisms are generally 
shrewd, and there was something in his nature antipathetic 
to the English tradition,—a wildness and rhodomontade which 
far exceeded mere swashbuckling. Strange fires burned in his 
soul. Half mystic, half materialist, it was his delight to scorn 
the sacred places of the multitude, while building odd shrines 
to eccentric deities of his own. In his opinion, there were 
“four great Protestant sommités: (1) St. Paul, who protested 
against St. Peter’s Hebraism; (2) Mohammed, who pro- 
tested against the perversions of Christianity; (3) Luther, 
who protested against the rule of the Pope; (4) Sir Richard 
Burton, who protested against the whole business.” He was 
one of the few men who can be said literally not to have 
known the fear of man. “Of ten men,” so ran his scornful 
proverb, “nine are women.” His fierce vitality gave him no 
rest; he must always be up and doing, his brain on fire with 
the magic of the “ untravell’d world.” To such a man the 
niceties of conscience and the common rules of conduct will 
always mean little. Equally he will miss the refinements of 
art and the subtleties of thought. He is a force, crude, blind, 
thoughtless, sweeping opposition before it, and then slowly 
ebbing with the bodily strength which nourished it. What- 
ever his faults, he is a great figure, and one cannot but regret 
that that superb energy, instead of being frittered away ona 
hundred aimless wanderings and fifty books of small value, 
was not harnessed in the service of his country. Had Burton 
been a younger man when Gordon’s invitation came to him, 
he might have left a heroic name in history. Mr. Swinburne’s 
memorial verses are rather in praise of the man that might 
have been than the man that was. Few will agree that his 
fame “outshines Raleigh’s fame.” 





PALESTINE EXPLORATION.* 
Dr. Buiss does not profess to give the results of the explora- 
tion of Palestine. He uses the word “exploration” in its 
proper sense, and tells us, not what explorers have done, 
though this could not, of course, be wholly excluded, but how 
they have set about doing it. The first explorer comes before 
us in the pages of an Egyptian romance. Sinuhit (or Sinahe), 
a son of Amenemhet L., flies from the hostility of his father’s 
successor, and finds a refuge in Southern Syria. The man 
and his adventures are imaginary, but the things described 
are real. We see a country in the early stage of civilisation. 
Sinuhit enjoys a rough plenty, with interludes of sport and 
fighting, but is glad to come back in his old age to the 
luxuries of Egypt. The next “explorer” is some five centuries 
later (1966-1493 B.C.) He is the conqueror Thothmes IIL, 
and records more than a hundred towns, Megiddo among them, 
which he has captured. Somewhat later in the fifteenth 
century come the Tell-el-Amarna tablets, “Foreign Office” 
documents as we may call them, of the third and fourth 
Amenhoteps. Dr. Bliss had the good fortune to find one 





* The Development of Palestine Explovation. By Frederick Jones Bliss, Ph.D. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. [6s.] 





of these letters. “It served,” he tells us, “as an inspiration 


in all my later excavations.” 

Some two centuries later, in the reign of Rameses IL., comeg 
a record of Palestinian travel, and, aftera similar interval, the 
narrative, unhappily imperfect, of a business journe probabl 
the purchase of timber from Lebanon. Later on explorati : 
is represented by a succession of writers, some of Prag 
travellers, such as Herodotus, some stay-at home I:terat; ik 
as the elder Pliny. This epoch, “The Dawn of Exploration,” 
covering more than two thousand years, is connected with the 
next, “ The Age of Pilgrimage,” by the Babylonian and the 
Palestinian Talmuds. The object sought by the Pilgrims 
was, of course, edification rather than knowledge. First 
among them, in the earlier half of the fourth centu 
of our era, comes the Bordeaux Pilgrim. He tells us caer 
thing, quite unintentionally of course, but what he does not 
say is at least as important as what hedoes. “ Apart from the 
topographical allusions, the chief interest of the account lieg 
for the critics in the absence of reference to minor Christian 
traditions and relics with which the writings of the sixth and 
all succeeding centuries are so overladen.” In the second half 
of the same century came Paula, the friend of Jerome, and 
St. Silvia of Aquitaine. St. Silvia’s sojourn in the country 
lasted for three years, but only a fragment of her narrative 
has been preserved. We have from her pen a remarkable 
narrative of Holy Week at Jerusalem, but her description of 
the city itself has perished. Some thirty years later we have 
the Onomasticon of Eusebius, as edited and completed by 
Jerome. Something like a blank follows till we reach the 
time of Justinian. To this period belongs, among other 
documents, the Itinerary of Antoninus Martyr of Placentia, 
who may be said to touch the lowest point of devout fatuity, 
He saw, he tells us, the book from which Christ learnt the 
alphabet, and His carpenter's bench. Elsewhere he adored the 
pail and basket of the Virgin-Mother, but he confuses Caesarea 
Philippi with Caesarea on the coast, and affirms that nothing 
will float on the waters of the Dead Sea. After the Pilgrims 
come the Crusaders. The century during which Palestine 
was open without hindrance to Christian travellers does not 
give us as many records of exploration as we might expect, 
Dr. Bliss writes :— 

“From the Moslem conquest in 636 to the present day no 
period has presented a more tempting chance to the Christian 
geographer and archeologist. All Palestine, east and west, called 
to him, but he did not answer the cry, for the simple reason that 
he was not yet born. Inspired by the Crusading spirit, Europe 
had shaken off some of its lethargy, but this still clogged pure 
intellectual effort. The writers of this century confine them- 
selves, as a rule, to a description of the Holy Places which they 
have venerated—Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Shechem, Nazareth, the 
Sea of Galilee, with a few intermediate points along the routes— 
and to a brief catalogue of other places not visited by them, or 
else compile a sort of impersonal guide-book, containing, indeed, 
more names than the personal itineraries, but, like most of these, 
lacking a firm grasp of broad geographical outlines. The earliest 
known medieval map of Palestine was prepared by Burchard of 
Mt. Zion, who wrote in 1283, almost a century after the loss of 
Jerusalem, only nine years before the final expulsion of the 
Franks, and thus at a time when identification of sites by 
personal investigation had become a matter of great difficulty.” 
When Jerusalem was lost to Christendom, the interest in it 
seems to have grown keener. The Dominican monk who is 
known as Burchard of Mount Zion shows more of the 
archaeological—we might even say the scientific—spirit than 
any of his predecessors, and Burchard wrote about forty years 
after the final capture of Jerusalem (1244), when the Frankish 
possessions had been reduced to a few towns upon the coast. 
(Acre, their last stronghold, fell in 1291.) Some half-century 
after we have an interesting study of the country from the 
pen of a Jewish traveller, Esthori B. Mose Ha-Parchi, who 
spent seven years in a systematic exploration, with results 
which Dr. Bliss considers to be “a great advance upon con- 
temporary Christian writers.” Dr. Bliss entitles his fourth 
chapter “From Fabri to Robinson.” In Fabri, who was of 
the same Dominican Order which claims his predecessor 
Burchard, Dr. Bliss sees the beginning of the “ tran- 
sition from mediaeval to modern methods.” Fabri, who 
was gifted with no little sense of humour—he says 
that he and his party were worse off than the man who 
“ fell among thieves,” because they brought their thieves with 
them—had the open mind which often goes with this gift. 
Reviewing his first visit to Palestine, he perezived that he had 
“ran about among the Holy Places without understanding 
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or feeling what they were, and resolved to prepare himself 

for doing something. He spent, accordingly, a year in 

studying the literature of the subject, and when the oppor- 
tunity came—he went as chaplain to a party of four Venetian 
nobles—he was prepared to take advantage of it. (It is in- 
teresting to be told that the “Cook” of the period charged 
two hundred ducats—£94—for the tour, extra excursions not 
being included.) Fabri is the earliest writer to discuss 
critically the question of the Sacred Places. He examined 
as minutely as he could the Holy Sepulchre. The site 
it did not occur to him to doubt. What he busied 
himself over was the question,—Is this the original tomb? 
and his conclusions were: “It is apparent to me that 
the Lord’s Sepulchre had once been destroyed, but never 
completely rooted up, and that it has stood for more 
than 200 years as it appears to-day.” He wrote, it should 
be said, in 1483. Passing over more than three centuries, and 
in them a number of interesting details, we come to the 
famous Burckhardt. His career was cut short by death, but 
he had done much, his greatest achievement being the 
discovery of Petra. After Burckhardt, who died in 1817, 
comes Edward Robinson, who first set foot in the Holy Land 
in 1837. To him Dr. Bliss very properly devotes a whole 
chapter, for he practically founded the school of Palestinian 
exploration, as it is now understood. He had his defects and 
his limitations. His preparation for his task was not equally 
complete in all points. That, however, may probably be said 
of all the race of explorers, until the ideal man, not yet found 
Dr. Bliss thinks, shall appear upon the scene. But he had a 
more serious fault. We will leave Dr. Bliss to characterise it : 

“We have noticed the scepticism regarding ecclesiastical 
tradition controlling Robinson’s researches ; a scepticism not 
negative but brilliantly positive; a scepticism not barren but 

roductive of a rich harvest ; destruction followed, when possible, 
[ reconstruction. But he had the defect of his quality. His 
methods of destruction are sometimes open to criticism. Hearty 
recognition we have already given to his admirable fusion of 
accurate observation, clear judgment, and downright common- 
sense; we are bound now to take count of his lapses from a calm 
and scientific temper. Spots held in peculiar veneration by the 
Roman Catholic and Eastern clergy seem to have been thereby 
rendered obnoxious to him, and were visited with obvious reluc- 
tance. Thus, the day after his first arrival in Jerusalem, in 1838, 
he witnessed part of the Easter ceremonies in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, ‘but,’ he says, ‘to be in the ancient City of 
the Most High and to sce these venerated places and the very 
name of our Holy Religion profaned by lying and idle mummeries, 
while the proud Mussulmen looked on with haughty scorn—all 
this excited in my mind a feeling too painful to be borne, and I 
never visited the place again.’ Here speaks the Puritan, not the 
Explorer. Robinson’s personal attitude toward ritual was his 
own affair, but to have let this stand in the way of his thorough 
examination of one of the most interesting buildings in the world 
was not worthy of one who crawled on hands and knees through 
the windings of the Siloam Tunnel.” 

For the work done by Robinson's successors we must refer 
our readers to Dr. Bliss’s volume. He deals with the 
subject with admirable discretion. Nor can we do more 
than mention the chapter, rich though it is in suggestion, 
with which he concludes, “The Exploration of the Future.” 
For one province of this work he demands speedy atten- 
tion, “the religious rites, the social manners and customs 
of the modern inhabitants of the land.” Something has been 
accomplished in this direction, as in a book noticed in the 
Spectator of February 10th—Village Life in Palestine—but 

ry g 
much remains to be done, and this must be done at once, 
for Western civilisation is passing over the land, and will 
most certainly sweep away the past more completely than any 
one of the invaders who have preceded it. 





NOVELS. 
THE HOUSE OF COBWEBS.* 
THE average quality of posthumous works of fiction, which of 
recent years have attained such formidable dimensions in the 
case of popular and industrious writers, is seldom as high as 
that of the products of the living hand. Too often they turn 
out to be immature efforts, withheld by the self-criticism of 
the author, and only brought to a public hearing by the piety 
of executors or the commercial enterprise of publishers. 
Happily, the volume before us does not fall into this 


* The House of Cobwebs, and other Stories. By George Gissing. To which is 
fixed “The Work of George Gissing : an Introductory Survey,” by Thomas 
mbe, London: A. Constable aud Co, [6s.] 








category, for not only do its contents represent Mr. Gissing’s 
latest work, but in point of workmanship, observation, and 
the philosophy of life which they set forth they show 
him at his best and sanest. The materials are drawn 
from various periods of his career, and the experiences 
recounted are clearly founded in great part upon actual 
episodes in which he was himself concerned. That is only 
another way of saying that readers will look in vain in 
these pages for recitals of the adventures of Empire-builders, 
delineations of aristocratic or plutocratic manners, or chronicles 
of any kind of resounding achievement. From the society 
point of view, the dramatis personae are consistently uncon- 
spicuous and undistinguished. They are drawn, with very 
few exceptions, from the classes who do not get into the 
papers,—small lodging-house keepers, petty tradesmen, impe- 
cunious authors, clerks, governesses, or decayed gentle. 
folk reduced to menial occupations to keep body and soul 
together. For each and all of them life is a struggle, and 
in some cases the hopelessness of their efforts is only too 
apparent. Yet the pessimism in which Mr. Gissing’s earlier 
books are steeped has in great measure disappeared. The brief 
Indian summer of content which he enjoyed in the last few 
years of his life reflected itself in his work, and there is far 
less insistence on the merciless cruelty of circumstance. The 
solidarity of the unsuccessful is one of the most striking 
features of these sketches and studies, and nowhere do we 
encounter that note of sombre despair which is sounded in 
Mr. Hardy's Jude the Obscure. In that story the writer dwells 
on the loneliness, the neglect, and the absence of succour from 
which the helpless suffer in their hour of greatest need. Here, 

on the contrary, without any resort to unconvincing coin- 

cidences, we are furnished with repeated examples of the 
readiness of the middle class, no matter how poor and 

struggling, to come to the rescue of those who are worse off 

than themselves. Thus in the sketch which gives its name to 
the collection we find a retired chemist’s assistant befriending 

a young novelist at the most critical stage of his career with a 
delicacy and consideration that are beyond praise. In the 
case of “ A Charming Family” this considerateness is pushed 

to the lengthof sheer Quixotry, for the good genius of the 

plot, a poor lodging-house keeper, becomes the drudge, 

nurse, and maid-of-all-work of her genteel tenants, and 

nearly ruins herself in the process. The story in its 

outlines is well-nigh incredible, but Miss Shepperson's pen- 

sioners are not vulgar “bilking” impostors; there is an 

appealing quality about these parasites which renders Miss 

Shepperson’s insane benevolence quite intelligible. Mr. 

Gissing realised to the full the fact that amongst the sub- 

merged respectables the hardest to help are those who are most 

worthy of assistance. Of thisa moving example is given in 

the sketch entitled “ A Poor Gentleman,” in which a country 

gentleman, reduced in a moment by unlucky speculation from 

a life of blameless idleness to the verge of destitution, is dis- 

covered by some old friends—the widow and daughter of the 

man who was responsible for his disastrous investment—and 

resorts to innocent deception to account for his disappear- 

ance. Mr. Tymperley is the gentlest and most timid of men, 

but along with a complete lack of self-assertion he has a 

terribly active conscience and an invincible pride. Equally 

moving is the story of another decayed gentleman, whose 

ruling passion, even in extreme poverty, is the collection of 

books, and who, when confronted with the choice between 

sacrificing his library or the life of his heroic wife, postpones 

the decision till the eleventh hour. Yet Christopherson is far 

from being an inhuman person; on the contrary, the sym- 

pathy which he excites is hardly less cordial than that due to 

his devoted partner. 

Mr. Seccombe prefixes to the collection an interesting 
survey of Gissing’s literary career. With all his judgments 
we do not find ourselves in accord, but from the substantial 
justice of the following general estimate we see no cause to 
differ :— 

“Upon the larger external rings of the book-reading multitude 
it is not probable that Gissing will ever succeed in impressing 
himself. There is an absence of transcendental quality about his 
work, a failure in humour, a remoteness from actual life, a 
deficiency in awe and mystery, a shortcoming in emotional power, 
finally, a lack of the dramatic faculty, not indeed indispensable 
to a novelist, but almost indispensable as an ingredient in great 
novels of this particular genre. In temperament and vitality he 
is palpably inferior to the masters (Dickens, Thackeray, Hugo, 
Balzac) whom ho reverenced with such a cordial admiration and 
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envy. A ‘low vitality’ may account for what has been referred 
to as the ‘nervous exhaustion’ of his style. It were useless to 
pretend that Gissing belongs of right to the ‘first series’ of 
English Men of Letters. But if debarred by his limitations from 
a resounding or popular success, he will remain exceptionally 
dear to the heart of the recluse, who thinks that the scholar does 
well to cherish a grievance against the vulgar world beyond the 
cloister; and dearer still, perhaps, to a certain number of 
enthusiasts who began reading George Gissing as a college night- 
course; who closed Thyrza and Demos as dawn was breaking 
through the elms in some Oxford quadrangle, and who have 
pursued his work patiently ever since in a somewhat toilsome 
and broken ascent, secure always of suave writing and conscientious 
workmanship, of an individual prose cadence and a genuine vein 
ef Penseroso :— 

‘ Thus, Night, oft see me in thy pale career . . . 

Where brooding Darkness spreads his jealous wings, 
And the night-raven sings.’’ 





Cloth versus Silk. By Dorothea Conyers. (Hutchinson and Co. 
6s.)—This is the story of a young man, the son of a parson with 
a strong objection to horse-racing, who falls in love with the 
daughter of a man whose chief ambition is to win the Grand 
National. The parson only consents to the marriage on the con- 
dition that the stable is given up; the lady’s father departs for 
Australia, and is believed to be lost; and the daughter feels 
herself bound, in deference to her father’s wishes, to postpone 
the wedding till one more attempt has been made to win the great 
race. The delay provides endless occasions for misunderstand- 
ings on both sides, which make up the plot of the story. In 
the end everything comes right, the lover winning the race with 
his own horse, and the bride’s father returning safe from the 
Antipodes. Like all Mrs. Conyers’s work, the book is full of 
humour and intricate knowledge of Irish life. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that the sporting part is done with much spint and 
complete accuracy in details. But the plot she has chosen gives 
less opportunity for those sketches of Irish peasants in which she 
is at her best; and it is too melodramatic in essence and too 
dependent upon arbitrary coincidences to be quite satisfactory. 
At the same time, it ought to be said in fairness that, while the 
book is less attractive than her other works, the character- 
drawing is at a higher level. 





The Face of Clay. By Horace Annesley Vachell. (John Murray. 
6s.)—Read in the light of his charming dedication, Mr Vachell’s | 
description of his book as an “interpretation” may be understood 
to mean an interpretation to English people of Brittany and the 
Breton peasant, and certainly this is what is best in a novel of 
which the plot is a little commonplace. The story of the 
heroine, again, is not very artistically constructed, and it has a 
slightly clumsy effect that the episode of her attaining fame as 
a prima donna during the ten years as to the history of which 
the author is silent, should be treated as a parenthesis. It seems 
impossible for a writer, however clever, to make a story dealing 
with a colony of artists anything but conventional, and there is 
nothing so dreary as the conventionality of an unconventional 
subject. From this dreariness stories dealing with groups of 
English artists living in foreign places never successfully escape. 
In one sense, of course, Mr. Vachell may have chosen his conven- | 
tional subject deliberately, as it is far more easy to cast astriking 
sidelight on the ways and feelings of the Breton peasant than to 
make him the central figure in a modern novel. By occupying 
the centre of the stage with his artists, Mr. Vachell has enabled 
the Breton episodes to be sketched very rapidly and convincingly 
in a way which would not have been possible in a more detailed 
and finished study. It is difficult to feel much interest in the 
personages of the story, and both the heroine, Tephany, and the 
hero, Michael Ossory, are singularly unconvincing. But the 
book must be called successful, if only for the very striking 
background which Mr. Vachell gives to a drama otherwise lacking 
in intrinsic interest. 

A Millionaire's Courtship. By Mrs. Archibald Little. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—The descriptions of China and the Chinese 
in this book are interesting, but they would have been very | 
much improved had the account of the millionaire’s courtship | 
been entirely omitted. Neither the millionaire himself nor the | 
very young lady with whom he falls in love is in the least life- 
like, and novel-readers are by this time more than tired of the 
enormous fortunes with which it is the modern fashion for writers 
of fiction to credit their heroes. But Mrs. Archibald Little, of 
course, is an adept in things Chinese, and it is impossible to read | 
her book without acquiring a great deal of very curious and | 
useful information. This information, too, deals not only with | 
the life of the Chinese themselves and their country, but with 
that of the English people who live in China, as to whom their | 
fellow-countrymen as a rule know very little. | 


| 
| 





| Dutch systems of law. 


——_. 
6s.)—There is a good deal of poetry in the duenistlens of 
little East Anglian town in which the scene of this novel is laid, 
“Lesborough” lies on the sand dunes bordering the North 
and Mr. Mackay has laid on his local colour with much charm, 
The accounts, too, of the Corporation and the municipal affairs of 
the town are amusing, and the hero, Daniel Wormald is an 
interesting figure. Unfortunately, however, the two parts of the 
story do not go together at all happily, and it is very difficult to 
believe in the device by which Wormald gets Jennie Sebonne 
the heroine, to marry him. Also the end of the book is of mm 
than doubtful morality, for in spite of Wormald being obliged 
to leave his bride at the church door, it is impossible to deny 
that when Jennie Sebonne elopes with Reuben she is the legal 
wife of Wormald. Notwithstanding the good points in the book 
it cannot be called quite successful, owing, as said above, to the 
author's difficulty in forming a complete whole out of the various 
materials at his disposal. 


A Mender of Nets. By William Mackay. (Chatto and 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


ee 
M. SAROLEA’S ESSAYS. 


Essais de Littérature et de Politique. Par Charles Sarolea, 
(Weissenbruch, Brussels. Hachette et Cie., London.)—M. Sarolea, 
who is a Professor of Edinburgh University, has collected in 
one volume a number of valuable studies on topics as diverse 
as Saint-Simon’s “Mémoires” and the work of Belgium on the 
Congo. We are entirely in agreement with M. Emile Faguet, 
who contributes the preface, on the value of such comparative 
studies in national character and letters. As is fitting for a 
Scotch Professor, the place of honour is given to a long and 
sympathetic review of the genesis of modern Scotland, based on 
Sir Henry Craik’s work. Then follows an exhaustive analysis of 
Froude’s work, which is as kindly as it is shrewd. There are two 
studies of English statesmen—Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain ; 
a paper in English on “Democracy and Liberty,” in which the 
assumed connection between the two conceptions is disproved; 
and a clever and amusing dialogue on British Imperialism 
between an English Attaché and a Belgian Radical Deputy. We 
would especially recommend the final essay, which is a comparison 
of the English and French Press. M. Sarolea argues that the 
French Press is a more powerful political engine, more artistic, 
more personal and impassioned in its tone, but less independent 
and incorruptible, because financially in a more precarious 
position. In this book M. Sarolea shows himself a keen observer 


| of politics and a widely read student of letters, and he shows, 
| too, that gift of his countrymen for lucid and compact expression 


which is all too rare in the work of our own publicists. 








RECENT LAW BOOKS. 
English and Roman-Dutch Law: a Statement of their Differences. 
By G. T. Morice. (Butterworth and Co. 27s. 6d.)—We welcome 
a new edition of Mr. Morice’s very useful compendium of 


|the main differences between the English and the Roman- 


Since the latter system prevails in 
several important Colonies, such a work will be of value not 
only to the lawyer practising before the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, but to the ordinary citizen who 
may have business relations overseas. The author, as an 
English barrister and an ex-Judge of the High Court of the 
late South African Republic, is admirably fitted for the task he 
has undertaken, and his exposition is always clear and well 
arranged. In this new edition all Latin maxims have been 
translated, and other changes have been effected in the direction 
of making it a manual for practical use. In the same connec- 
tion we would note The Civil Practice of the Magistrates’ Courts 
in the Transvaal, by H. O. Buckle (African Book Company, 
Grahamstown, 21s.),—a kind of minor “ White-book” for 
the new Colony. The Courts were only constituted under the 
Proclamation of 1902, and in consequence the practice is still 
fairly simple, but the present work will be a useful guide to the 
Transvaal Bar.—The subject of the treatise on The Law of 
Heavy and Light Mechanical Traction on Highways in the United 
Kingdom, by C. A. Montague Barlow and W. Joynson Hicks (I, 
Pitman and Sons, 8s. 6d. net), is also a recent one, dating only 
from the Locomotives Act of 1861. All the statutes are printed 
and fully annotated; all the decided cases on the law of 
extraordinary traffic are summarised; while a long appendix 
contains the Local Government Board Orders. So far as we have 
examined it, the work seems to be admirably done, and its subject 
is one of such vast practical importance as to make an authorita- 
tive handbook highly desirable. 
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THE SILVERY THAMES: 


The Silvery Thames. Described by Walter Jerrold. Mlustrated 
ty Ernest W. Hazlehust. (Alf. Cook. 21s. net.)—Mr. Jerrold 
gutinjraishes three parts of the Thames; he calls the sixty miles 
(mi inted “ six”) between the source and Oxford “The River of 
Quiet,” the ninety-eight between Oxford and London “ The Stream 

of Pleasure,” and the fifty between London and the Nore “ The 
Highway of Commerce.” The division may pass, though the 
boundaries are not very strictly defined. There isnot much quiet 
op a breezy day between the Upper River boathouses and Godstow, 
and commerce is more in evidence than pleasure in the reaches 
between Westminster Bridgeand Putney. Mr. Jerrold begins his 
task with an accurate description of the sources of the river. 
Thames Head, as he points out, is not the head of the Thames, as 
we know it; though some of the water of its spring joins its 
proper stream lower down, much is diverted into the river system 
of the Severn. From this spot he conducts us down as far as 
Putney, where his proper function as a conductor may be 
said to come to an end. Everywhere ho shows himself to be 
a very pleasant and well-informed guide. The difficulty is 
great where there is so much to say, and he surmounts it in a 
very satisfactory way. To say of Mr. Hazlehust’s illustrations— 
sixty in number—that they do not all equally please us is not to 
pass any censure on tho artist. The capabilities of the subject 
and the mood—perhaps we should add, the associations—of the 
critic have much to do with the impression made by the picture. 
To different eyes it may appeal with a quite different result. We 
will not do more than indicate our preferences. We should put, 
then, the first three, in which the infant stream and its surround- 
ings, and the last three, in which the Thames below London 
Bridge, Gravesend, and the Nore, appear, highest in the list. The 
colouring is not always pleasing ; somstimes it seems to come too 
near the verge of crudeness; we must own, too, that we prefer the 
scenes to which the artist has given most finish, We may 
mention as specially pleasing, “Kelmscott,” ‘“ Kennington 
Reach,” “Sutton Bridge,” “Shillingford Bridge,” “Sonning 
Lock,” “Sonning Bridge,” “Henley Bridg>”—bridges seem to 
be suited to the artist’s genius—* Henley Lock,” and “ Bisham 
Abbey.” But the collection as a whole is worthy of the subject, 
and it would not be easy to say more. Our only serious com- 
plaint is that in giving us Henley Reach he has introduced the 
houseboats. Otherwise this would be one of the very best; the 
atmosphere is excellent. 








SOME BOOKS OF WEEK. 


(Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 


THE 





reserved for review in other forms.) 





Months at the Lakes. By the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley. (James 
MacLehose and Sons, Glasgow. 5s. net.)—It is not likely, we 
take it, that Canon Rawnsley, writing on the subject of the Lakes, 
their scenery, their natural history, on its non-technical side, and 
the manners and customs of their peoples, will ever fail to receive 
a welcome. He has a well-practised pen, and he writes with an 
enthusiasm for his subject that must make its way with all 
readers. Most visitors to this region see it, of necessity, for but a 
small part of the year—Canon Rawnsley assures us that the tourist's 
month, August, has given the weather an undeservedly bad name 
—and they will be glad to get as much notion as words can give 
of what it looks like at other times. With the life of the people 
they can have but a bare outside acquaintance; and here it is 
pleasant to have a guide who knows it, so to speak, from the 
inside. July brings us to sheep-shearing, which is, of course, 
jater than in the South; and November to the shepherds’ meeting 
at Mardale. Perhaps, if one had to name one of Canon Rawnsley’s 
“Months” for preference, it would be this. Mardale is on the 
road to nowhere, though, of course, a pedestrian can make a 
route through it into the heart of the Lake Country, and it is 
probably as little changed as any place in the country,—the 
population, we see, by the latest authority, is under forty. Canon 
Rawnsley’s volume will be a delight to many readers,—to those 
who may yet test the truth of his pictures, and to those who 
must be content with using them to call back the past. 





Sociological Papers. Vol. I. By Francis Galton and Others. 
(Macmillan and Co. 10s. 6d.)—This is the second issue of the 
Proceedings of the Sociological Society. It contains papers read 
at the meetings of the Society and reports of the subsequent dis- 
cussions. Among these papers are to be found one by Mr. Francis 
Galton on “ Restrictions in Marriage,” a subject which evidently 
excited a great amount of interest, the contributions to the 








discussion, verbal and written, being far more numerous than we 
find anywhere else; “The School in Some of its Relations to 
Social Organisation and to National Life,” by Professor M. E. 
Sadler; and “The Influence of Magic on Social Relationships,” 
by Dr. E. Westermarck, a most remarkable collection of facts on 
one aspect of primitive and savage life. The subjects discussed 
are far too large for treatment in these columns; but we gladly 
take the opportunity of giving what publicity we can to the 
existence of the Society and to the work which it undertakes. 
Here we have, indeed, Socialism in ezcelsis. 


Historical Aberdeen. ' By G.M. Fraser. (W. Smith, Aberdeen. 
3s. net.)—Mr. Fraser, who is in charge of the Aberdeen Library, 
has taken much trouble, and to good purpose, in putting together 
this history of Aberdeen. The place may be said to date its 
municipal existence from 1180, when it received a charter from 
William the Lion, a charter supplemented by other concessions 
during William’s reign. Somewhat more than a century after, 
the city gained the favour of Robert the Bruce. The castle with 
its English garrison was captured, and the Bruce, who was not 
particularly well disposed to the burghs in general, showed his 
gratitude. Mr. Fraser seems to have disentangled this some- 
what complicated story with success. Nothing of any great 
importance happened for many years after this. Cromwell's 
army paid the place a visit after Dunbar, and Sir John Cope was 
there in 1745. Apparently he was not very well satisfied as to the 
loyalty of the Aberdonians, and ordered them to send the guns 
that were mounted on the castle to Edinburgh. However, they got 
£828 for them (sterling, not Scots), and were probably consoled. 
Mr. Fraser has many things to tell us gathered from the byways 
of history. There is the “Snow Church,” for instance, dedicated 
to St. Mary ad Nives, in imitation of a Roman dedication of the 
days of Pope Liberius, when the site for an intended dedication 
waa pointed out by a fall of snow in August. Of course in the 
story of a Scottish town golf is bound to appear. We hear of it 
in 1713, when Sir Samuel Forbes describes a field stretching 
between the mouths of the Dee and the Don affording “a health- 
ful summer recreation of short bowls, and the like winter 
recreation of the yowff ball.” But the Aberdonian zeal for 
“ gowff” was not always according to knowledge, for in 1612-13 
two Allans were convicted of “setting ane goiff ball in the kirk 
yeard and striking the same against the kirk.” 


The Rise and Fall of Reading Abbey. By J. B. Hurry, M.D. 
(Elliot Stock. 2s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Hurry’s book is an amplified 
reprint of a presidential address given by the author at the 
meeting of the Reading Literary and Scientific Society. It con- 
tains, to go further back, the main outlines of a work on the 
subject published some five years ago. The volume, of course, 
suggests the problem which perpetually presents itself when we 
read of these great monastic foundations. How was the tremendous 
revolution of their overthrow brought about with such ease? 
How can we account for the fact that the very buildings were 
permitted to fail into ruin without an attempt at preservation ? 
Can we imagine such a thing happening to churches and schools? 
It is quite clear that they had outstayed their welcome, at least 
in that part of the country where movements of modern life were 
active. We find in 1480 the Reading townsfolk complaining of 
the Abbot’s greed. It seems, too, that not a voice was raised at 
the cruelly unjust fate of the last Abbot, for such by all accounts 
it appears to have been. However, these questions may wait. 
What we have here is an interesting history aud guide. 

Studies in Ancient Persian History. By P. Kershasp. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)\—The motto audi alteram 
partem is always receiving new applications. We have all been 
brought up on the Greek story of Persian affairs; Mr. Kershasp 
bids us hear the Persian. He boldly denies the fact of the two 
invasions. “They must be relegated tu the realm of fiction, or at 
the most regarded as insignificant skirmishes on the outskirts of 
the Empire.” There is a courage in this which entitles him to 
rank with Hardouin himself, who thought the classics forgeries, 
and with Mr. Christie, who denied the very existence of the ancient 
Jews. Of course, a good deal more must go if the Persian Wars 
disappear from history. It becomes difficult, for instance, to 
account for the Delian Confederacy, and the Greek politics of the 
latter decades of the fifth century become unintelligible. If 
Marathon, Salamis, and Plataea are tigments, we must revise our 
ideas about the peace of Antalcidas and the Persian element 
generally in Greek affairs. The career of Alexander, too, becomes 
impossible. There is, in fact, no end to the havoc which is 
wrought in history. 


An excellent text-book for somewhat advanced pupils in 
secondary schools will be found in Selected Poems of Matthew 
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Arneld, Edited by Richard Wilson, B.A. (E. Arnold, 1s. 6d.) 
There is a brief introduction, written in a sympathetic and 
appreciative spirit, and some useful notes. Among the poems are 
“Sohrab and Rustum,” “ Balder Dead,” “The Strayed Reveller,” 
and “ Memorial Verses.” What would Matthew Arnold think of 
this promotion, for a promotion it is? He has got into the hands 
of English boys sooner, we imagine, than Virgil found his way 
into Roman schools. 





It is superfluous to praise one of that excellent series “The 
Little Guides” (Methuen and Co., 2s. 6d. net). We have now before 
us Ozfordshire, by F. G: Brabant, M.A., Illustrated by Edmund 
H. New, and, as far as we can judge, it is as painstaking and as 
complete as its predecessors.——In the series of “ Homeland 
Handbooks” (H. T. Bond, Dorking, 1s. and 2s. net) we have 
Dorking, with the Ordnance map on the one-inch scale. 


In the “Temple Classics” (J. M. Dent and Co., 1s. 6d. net) 
Speeches on America, by Edmund Burke; and Goethe’s Faust, 
Part II., Translated by Albert Latham.——The Meaning of Good. 
By G. Lowes Dickinson, (Brimley Johnson and Ince. 4s. 6d. net.) 
——A History of Cambridgeshire, by the Rev. Edward Conybeare 
(Elliot Stock, 3s. 6d. net), is a cheap edition of one of the 
“ Popular County Histories.” 


New Epritions.—In the “Library of Early Novelists” (G. 
Routledge and Sons, 6s.) we have The Fool of Quality, by Henry 
Brooke. Mr. E. A. Baker furnishes a Life of the author, which 
certainly makes us better acquainted with him than we should 
have thought possible. Kingsley, whose preface is added, com- 
plains, it will be remembered, of the obscurity which surrounds 
Brooke’s personality. A portrait, also, never before published, is 
given by way of frontispiece. The Fool of Quality, with its 
numerous characters and its long-drawn-out story, was manifestly 
written for an age of leisure; but it is not by any means of the 





Travels (68.) Here the text of Professor Henry Morley’s edition 
has been followed. Some miscellaneous chapters have been 
added, and we have a prefatory note on the name “ Gulliver” 
from the pen of Mr. J. P. Gibson. What do our readers say to 
the fact that in Michaelmas Term, 1727, there was an action in 
the King’s Bench, “Gulliver (Lemuel) v. Crusoe (Robinson) ” ? 
——In “Bohn’s Standard Library ” (G. Bell and Sons, 3s. 6d. per 
vol.) we have an edition of the “ Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson,” 
Edited by George Sampson, in five volumes. Vol. I. contains 
Essays (Series 1 aud 2), and Representative Men; Vol. II., English 
Traits (perhaps the most attractive thing, at least to readers on 
this side, that Emerson ever wrote), The Conduct of Life, and 
Natwre (an early production); Vol. III., Society and Solitude, 
Letters and Social Aims, and Addresses ; Vol. IV., a variety of mis- 
cellaneous Essays and Lectures, some of them now reprinted for 
the first time (as the preface to The Dial, when the first number 
appeared in July, 1840); Vol. V., The Poems, the most complete 
collection yet published.——Wee have also received in “ Hutchin- 
son’s Popular Classics,” Waterton’s Wanderings in South America ; 

The Town, by Leigh Hunt, 2 vols. (an historical description of 
London as it was in the early days of the nineteenth century). 
Poems by Robert Browning, 2 vols., extending down to 1858, and 
8) including “Men and Women”; Lytton’s Last Days of Pompeii ; 
Durwin’s Origin of Species; and Bret Harte’s Choice Tales and 
Verse (Hutchinson and Co., 1s. 6d. in leather and 10d. in cloth 


per vol.) 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
a n 


Admission Registers of St. Paul’s School, 1876-1905, roy 8vo ..... (Bell) net 21/0 
Aflalo (F. G)., Fisherman's Weather, cr 8vo ...... (Black) net 7/6 
Bardswell (N. D.), The Consumptive Working Man (Scientific Press) net 10/6 


Bayley (H.), The Shakespeare Symphony, $vo.........(Chapman & Hall) net 12/6 
Birukoff (P.), Leo Tolstoy: his Life and Work, V ol. I, 8v0 (Heinemann) net 6/0 
Bodley (J. E. C.), The Church in France, cr 8vo ........,...... Constable) net 3/6 


( 
Broadley (A. M.), Boyhood of a Great King, 1841-1858, 8vo ...(Harper) net 10/6 
Brown (V.), Mrs. Grundy’s Crucifix, er 8vo.. (Hutecbinson) 6/0 
Browne (E. A.), Great Buildings and How to ‘Enjoy Them, 8vo (Black) net 






3/6 
Calthrop (D. C.), King Peter, cr 8vo .. .. tee .(Duckworth) 6/0 
Campbell (A. M.), Concise Interest Calculator. cr 8vo ...... -(Lockwood) net 2/6 
Dawson (W. H.), The German Workman, cr vo ........ P. 8S. King) net 6/0 
Duff (D.), Exposition of Browning's ‘‘ Sordello,”” 8vo (Ww. ‘Biackwoo! ) net 10/6 
Dyce (C. M.), Personal Reminiscences, cr 8vo ................ (Chapman & Hall) 60 
Paith of the Bible (The), 1Bm0.............cccccscsscessssossesocccocee (Methuen) net 2/6 
Gregory (R. A.) and Simmons (A. T.), Lessons in Science, er8vo (Macmillan) 3/6 
Grossmann (J.), Elements of Chemical Engineering, cr 8vo ...(Griffin) net 3/6 
Grosvenor (C.), The Bands of Orion, Cr BVO ........c.ccceccececeeee ‘ (Heinemann) 60 
Harper (C. G.), The Hastings Road, TOW sitionss one — & Hall) 16/0 
Heath (T. E.), Tales in Prose and Verse, ‘and Dramas, 8vo ...(King & Sell) 6/0 
Hobson (P. E.), Shifting Scenes, cr SVO oo... ccc ccccceccesee eeeeeceeee (Fifield) net 2/6 
Holmes (S. J.), Biology of the Frog, cr 8V0  .......ccccceeceeeee (Macmillan) net 6/6 
Horton Vie A rt ee, , a Rea: (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Inchbold ( eee ore: (W. Blackwood) 6/0 


Leigh (W. A. , pee Austen Leigh, 8vo 
Levy (O.), The Revival of Aristocracy, cr 8vo 
Long (J. L.), The Way of the Gods. er 8vo.. 


(Smith & Elder) net 8/6 
panei (Probsthein) net 3/6 
‘ (Maemillan) 60 





Lousdale (H. M.), The Dread Ardrana, cr 8vo ...............(Ward & Lock) 36 


hi 


MacMahon (J. B. B.), Law of Licensing Affectin 
Li oy cman , rd nae 





Marsh (F.), A Romance of Old Folkestone, . cr Bro. eeccee hes " 4 
Memorable Unitarians, cr $vo.. ~(B, Goeen 

Meyer (F. B.), The Soul’s Pure Intention, er8vo “= (Dagens) 1) 
Mitford (B.), Harley Greenoak’s Charge, cr 8vo............ "(Chatto &W ) nat 26 
Molesworth (Mrs.), The Wrong Envelope, and other Short Stories, by =] 60 
Moulton R.), Introduction to Astronomy, cr 8vo... arp 
mend gy =. ), Songs to a Singer, and cther hewmen cr i (lane) 

Okey (T.), Paris, 12mo a mo 

| mee (H. D.), Months. at the’ Lakes, cr 8v0. etqeoseanenst (afcehowe) net ee 


d (E. ), Coincidences. Bacon and Shakespeare, 8vo . ised (Gey & Bird) net 7¢ 


(Che mai 
Rouse (W. H. D.), Words of the Ancient Wise, cr 8vo... ; mC Metinn mat net ms 
Russell ¥. E.), An Elementary Logic, cr 8vo ........... a6 






a 
Ryan (J. A » SE WE TOD | dnctdscnnccesecensnssecanecas ‘ aemillan} he 4 
Smith (C. W.), International Commerce and | Fini Gamb’ in 
“Options” and “ Futures,” Cr 8V0 ..........+.sssseeeeseeeee(P. 8. King) net 
Smith (G.), In Quest of Light, cr 80 ...........0...cccccceceeeeee (Macmillas) net 4 
Stewart (A.), Modern Polyphase Machinery, cr 8vo.......... (Electricity) net 


Thames (The) and its Story from the Cotswolds to omens . ‘assel] 
Their Husbands’ Wives, e 8v0.. _ — —_ fc ) 
Thorne (G. 2 Made in His Image, cr ‘Bro 
Townsend (W. J.), The Story of Methodist piaaneden cr 8vo 
Tozer (S.), Shipping Guide, cr 8vo.. —_ wocenced Ws 
Tynan (K.), The Adventures of Alicia, = aeenlaenapmatiase (F. V. White) 
Warner (P. F.), The M.C.C, in South Africa, cr 8v0. er “ 
Waters (W. G.), Travellers’ Joy, 12mo ............... vim Bi M4 
Whates (H. R.), Canada, the New Nation, cr 8vo : 
Williams (J.), Dante as a Jurist, cr 8vo (s 

Williamson (C. N. and A. M.), Lady Betty across the Water -~-(Uiethuen) 60 
Yarcott (W. G.), Pinch Potty & Co., cr 8vo ...... --(Harper) 3 
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FAST-COLOUR SY" RESISTING TAPESTRIiEs 
FAST-COLOUR TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR = farrenns io TAPES TRIES 
FAST-COLOUR LIBERTY & CO., LONDON. TAPESTRIES 








FOR CURTAINS & 
UPHOLSTERY 





CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH 
CLOSET CoO., Ltd. 


(Established over 40 years.) 


THE ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
SANITARY EARTH CLOSETS. 


Contain the latest improvements; a new patent granted in 1905. 

Several Gold and other Medals awarded. 

Sanctioned by the Public Health Acts. 

Over 12,000 apparatuses supplied to Government Departments, 

No drains or cesspools required ; no danger of typhoid fever, 

Not affected by frost. 

IN CONSTANT USE IN ALL POSITIONS INSIDE AND OUT- 
SIDE MANSIONS, COTTAGES, SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS, 
AND WORKSHOPS; ALSO IN CAMPS AND ON 
BOARD SHIP. 

Can be hired for temporary use. 

Pamphlets sent post-free, 





Apparatuses on view at the Company’s address— 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET CO., Ltd., 
54 GarRRICK STREET, Lonpon, W.C. 





ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 
GENERAL FIRE. LIFE. 
ACCIDENT, WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
FIRE AND LIFE BURGLARY. 


MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 


ANCE |———___ 

penetra 9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 

CORPORATION | head omce: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
Limited. General Manager—F. Norris-Mitcesr, J.P. 


HAMPTON S’ 


RESTFUL EASY CHAIRS and SETTEES 
AFFORD AN IDEAL LOUNGE. 











They are made in Hamptons’ own Factory from the 
finest materials procurable, with a view to affording 


The greatest possible ease and comfort. 


For Illustrations of Hamptons’ latest additions to their stock of 
Easy Chairs, Settees, &c., see Catalogue S211, sent post-free. 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ltd., 
Pall Mali East. Trafalgar Square, LONDON, S.W. 
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WIUIANCE ASSURANGE GO., LTD. 


Heed Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 


Chairman: The Right Hen. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


Invested Funds exceed .. .. £12,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged will be found below the average 
rates of British offices, both for with-profit and without-profit business, 
Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums 
received, While the average rate of expenditure of Britisu Life Offices is 





137 per cent. of the premiums, 


BerForD 


profits.—Policy-bolders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These protits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. ‘he next 
valuation will be made after December 3ist, 1908, 


FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 


terms. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Ofices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF 
ASSURANGE, 








Low Premiums. Low Expenses. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 17 Kine Wii11am Srreet, E.C. WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDrEw Square, EDINBURGH, 





FOR 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Established 1835. 
ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 


Write for Leaflet on 
Net Cost of Endowment Assurances. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


NATIONAL 


PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 








By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


EPPS'S COCOA -~ 
EPPS’S COCOA 
boiling water or milk, and its 


EPPS'S COCOA “oa 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
For Members of the Universities, SOCIETY. 


Putlie Schoels, and other approved 

ucational Institutions. ESTABLISHED 1825, 
Assurances at very low premiums Average Bonus) Over £2 2s. per 
for the first Five Years under the for 80 years/ cent, per annum. 





Everybody knows 
that it 
is an admirable food, 
the nicest and most nutritious 
beverage for the breakfast table. 
It is made in a moment with 








SICKNESS, 


RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000, 


BED FORD COLLEGE 


ACCIDENTS 
OF ALL KINDS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
ASSURANCE CO. 


Claims paid, £5,000,000, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 








COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a WOMAN as PHYSICAL 


INSTRUCTOR, who will be required to give her whole time to her duties in 
the College.—Applications, with testimonials, to be sent in by June 20th to 
the SECRETARY, from whom particulars can be obtained. 


HILDA WALTON, Secretary. 
FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a DEMONSTRATOR in 





CHEMISTRY.—Applications, with testimonials, to be sent in by June 20th 
to the SECRETARY, from whom particulars can be obtained. 


HILDA WALTON, Secretary. 
EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 

YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT an ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
FRENCH who shall be a woman specially qualified in linguistics.—Applica- 
tions, with testimonials, to be sent in by June 20th to the SECRETARY, from 
whom particulars can be obtained. HILDA WALTON, Secretary. 


THE VICTORIA. 
NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


The COUNCIL is about to APPOINT an ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
CLASSICS. Stipend £150.—For detailed conditions, applications should be 
made to the REGISTRAR. 


UEEN’S UNIVERSITY, KINGSTON, CANADA. 
The CHAIR of LATIN is VACANT. Salary, $2,000 (£400 sterling). 
Applications, with 35 copies of_ testimonials, should be sent to Principal 
GORDON, care of Messrs. James MacLehose & Sons, 61 St. Vincent Street, 

Glasgow, not later than July 14th. 


Tt ABERDASHERS’ ASKE’S SCHOOL, ACTON, W.— 

WANTED, in September, TWO FORM MISTRESSES—(a) Special 
Subjects: Mathematics (Advanced and some Elementary Work) and Botany; 
(b) Spepial Subjects: History, and either French or German, Honours 
degree and training or experience absolutely essential. Salary—Scale and 
Pension Scheme.—Apply, by letter in the first instance, to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS at the School. 


ENIOR MASTER WANTED (Resident), Graduate, 
kK) experienced Teacher, qualified to act as Vice-Principal. Subjects 
necessary: Classes and Modern Languages, or Science and Mathematics. 
Salary from £110, with board, &c.—Apply, with testimonials, SECRETARY, 
Riffelberg, Duchy Road, Harrogate. 

XFORD GRADUATE WISHES TO PURCHASE 

SMALL PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Home Counties preferred.— 
Box 129, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


ANTED about £50 to enable several Clergymen’s Sons 
to continue at School—Address, HEADMASTER, Box 122, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 



































CLERGYMAN, speaking Persian and Urdu, experienced 
Traveller, is willing to personally CONDUCT one or more YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN on a Six Months’ TOUR through Persia, Panjab, and 
Cashmere. Start end of September. Interview in London.—For Terma, &c., 
write RECTOR, c/o Dickeson & Stewart, 94 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 


ARISIAN LADY, recommended by Royalty, has a few 
hours free daily, and would be pleased to GIVE LESSUNS in FRENCH 
to advanced Pupils or Beginners.—Madame de F., 89 Elgin Mansions, Elgin 
Avenue, W. 
M\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required, no salary paid. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only 
to the SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. a 
LD OAK CUPBOARDS WANTED, 
with perforated doors, known as Livery or Bread and Cheese Cup- 
boards; also BACON CUPBOARDS, any condition, 
Fine Old WELSH or YORKSHIRE DRESSERS, with original backs, also 
required.—Address, giving full particulars, to Box 95, The Spectator, 1 Wel- 
ington Street, Strand, London, Ww Cc, 


PBoOSRNEMOUTH TO. LET, FURNISHED, for 











Summer Months, SEMI-DETACHED VILLA. Central position, near 
Cliffs; pleasant garden, front aud side lawns; 2 sitting, 5 bedrooms, bath- 
room; 3 guineas a week, with plate and linen.—Miss FIRTH, 1 Kilmore 
Villas. Recommended by Mrs. James Macdonell, Lyceum Club, Piccadilly, w. 

AX MOUTH.—TO LET, for two montbs or less, Comfort- 
4 ably FURNISHED, Picturesque HOUSE with Verandah, containing 
§ Sitting, 4 Bedrooms, Bathroom (h. and c.) &. Excellent water. Sandy 
soil. On golf links and shore. Fine view of sea and coast-line. Well-stocked 


garden.—Miss EARP, Undercliff, Exmouth, 
ITERARY MEN and others DESIRING RETIRE. 
MENT in quiet and comfortable quarters in picturesque country 
town, bracing air and pretty country, 1} hours from London, apply Crown 
Hotel, Brackley, Northants. i ie ‘ 
ORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 


KENDAL, ENGLAND 








any Pag pees convertible BEALE 
me. For particulars app! 
tothe Sucastazr. PP'y 95 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


Supplies Editors with all kinds of Literary Matter, and is open to hear 
from Authors coucerning Mauuscripts, 
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GYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


Tn view of the extension of Secondary Education in Egypt, applications 
are invited for new ASSISTANT-MASTERSHIPS in SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS under the Ministry of Education. Masters to begin work in 
October, in Cairo or Alexandria, and to teach in English exclusively. Over 
400 boys in each School, mainly Mohammedans. In the case of twoof the 
Masters now required, the subject mainly essential is Science (Experimental 
Physics and Chemistry) ; six of the new Masters will be principalty engaged 
in teaching Mathematics; the others will be concerned more particularly 
with the teaching of English, including History and Geography. Candidates 
should be not Jess than 25 nor over 30 years of age, have a robust constitution, 
and have taken a University Degree in Honours. They should have experience 
as Teachers ; preference will be given to applicants who hold a Diploma in 
Teaching. Salary £295 per annum (£Eg.24 per mensem), rising to £393 per 
annum (£Eg.32 per mensem). Allowance for passage out to Egypt. Teaching 
hours, on an average, four daily, Fridays only excepted. Summer Vacation 
not less than two months. 

Applications, with full statement of qualifications, and accompanied by 
copies only of testimonials, must be sent in before May 3lst, 1906, marked 
outside “ Assistant-Masterships,” and addressed to H. J. BOYD-CARPEN- 
TER, Esq., Senior Inspector, Ministry of Education, Cairo, Egypt, to whom 
candidates may apply for further information. 


TINIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
TWO ASSISTANT LECTURESHIPS IN MATHEMATICS, 


The COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the above Appointments. 
Stipends, £175 and £150 per annum respectively. 

Applications, accompanied by Testimonials, should be sent to the under- 
signed not later than Tuesday, June 5th, 1906. 

The Candidates elected will be requ.. J to enter upon their duties on 
October Ist, 1996, 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 
The University, Birmingham, May, 1906. 


4 hanes COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, CREWE. 


In consequence of extension and re-organisation the following TEACHERS 
are REQUIRED :— 

(1) Chief Assistant. Graduate with Honours in English ; well qualified 
to teach Latin. £200. 

(2) Mathematical Master. Graduate (with Honours preferred), £150. 

(3) Modern Language Mistress, Residence abroad a strong recom- 
menidation. £130. 

(4) Preparatory Form Mistress. The Lady appointed will also be 
required to organise Girls’ games and to conduct Classes in Physical 
Exercise. £100. 

Teaching experience in good Secondary Schools absolutely necessary in all 











Cases. 
Applications, stating age, experience, present salary, &c., with copies of 
three recent testimonials, to be forwarded on or before 9th June to 
The HEAD-MASTER, 


icin 9 
Nos OF REMOVAL. <a 
ST. MONICA’s, 

TADWORTH, 
SURREY, 


The School will REMOVE to ildi 
station to Tadworth. oon See at Kimeswoon, Previous 
HOME FOR LIMITED NUMBER 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Stan of nei Speciali 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, &c. Visiting Professors tainty 





Miss HEATH-JONES. Hite Miss 
iss : 28, Historical Tripos ; i y 
TERM BEGAN MAY 2xp, eee 
Prospectus on application. 
Postal Address : 
St. Monica’s, Kingswood, Epsom. 


(iauRCcH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 











TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A., late 
in — University of = Lecturer of Education 
tudents are prepa ‘or the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, the Cambri 
Teacher's Certificate, the Teacher’s Diploma of the Universi oe 
* Higher Froebel Certificate. . awe London, aud 
ull courses of Professional Training are provided for student i 
teach in various types of Secondary Schools. Students have eaten 
of attending Oxford Lectures in addition to those given by the Cherwel! Hall 
staff. They are allowed to practise in the Milham Ford School, which 
my! = ee modern methods of teaching. ‘ ” 
wo Scholarships of £25 a year each are offered in June t i 
Cherwell Hall for a year's training. otoctntents entering 
Full particulars on application to the Principal. 


(suRcH OF ENGLAND -HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 
a ie Right Rev. er BISHOP OF LONDON 
1airman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J, Hi , 
1. 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. —— oh 
ae ne te cog wy 
usic School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Rerin 
Mrs. Hutchinson, Mr. F. A. W. Docker, and ty sania aa 
2. 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
| ee aera ni 7 a es ry er LEWIS, B.A. 
Students trai or Froebel Society's and Cambridge Diplomas, 
pearting a 99 St. pany = Square, S.W. eters 
*reparatory Departments for Boys and Girls over f. 
Pupils not in the School admitted to Special Classes. cian 


For particulars apply to SECRETARY. 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 





ING’S COLLEGE SCHOOL (Wimbledon Common). 


The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of HEAD- 
MASTER. Applications must be forwarded not later than June 20th next to 
the undersigned, from whom copies of the conditions of the appointment can 


be obtained. 
WALTEB SMITH, Secretary. 
King’s College, Strand, W.C. 


RADFORD GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL (380 Girls). 
—WANTED in September: (1) ART MISTRESS, Salary £120; good 
studio. (2) JUNIOR CLASSICAL MISTRESS, able to take some advanced 
work. (3, A SECOND SCIENCE MISTRESS (two Laboratories). (4) 
HISTORY MISTRESS. Initia! salary in ewch case £120. non-Resident.—Apply, 
HEAD-MISTRESS, who will be in or near London between May 25th and 
June 11th.—Address, Box 128, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
OWELL’S SCHOOL. DENBIGH.—REQUIRED in 
September next a highly qualified and experienced SECOND MISTRESS. 
Church of England. Age, 30 to 35. Salary, £80 to £100, with board, residence, 
and laundry.—Also an ASSISTANT MISTRESS, a University Graduate, by 
reference a London B.A., with good French and Classics. Church of 
nglaud. Salary, £70, with board, residence, and laundry.—Applications, 
with testimonials, should be sent to the CLERK to the Drapers’ Company, 
Drapers’ Hall London, not later than May 25th, Further information may be 
obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


EREFORD TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN.— 
REQUIRED, in September, a RESIDENT LECTURER. Subjects: 
Mathematics and Nature Study.—Further particulars and forms of applica- 
tion may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, to whom applications should be 
sent before May 3lst. 


AVENTRY.—GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

Three Scholarships open for September. Age limit, 13-15. Preference 

given to the daughters of Clergy and Professional Men.—For particulars, 
apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss MOUNTFIELD. 

ee UDENT TEACHER REQUIRED. Two hours daily. Moderate premium. 


Qt. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
‘a With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. — denecsieinisiaiinaeminiti 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house. bridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holle way Colleges, and others. 


ST, ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen. 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List on applicauon to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St Katharines ge, St. Andrews. 


NHATSWORTH HOUSE, SPENCER PLACE, LEEDS. 

—High Class School for Girls. Qualified Resident Staff and Visiting 

Professors, including Jobann Rasch (Violin). ba | healthy situation. Pupils 

rom India and the Colonies received. Prospectus, References, apply Principal. 

UNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCASHIRE. 

School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Thorough Education; beautiful 
gcenery; summer and winter health resort. Head-Mistress, Miss M. E. 
BROTHERS. Registered by Board of Education, Column B. 

VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIR#.—Principais: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in braciug mooriaud aw. Highest references, 





























SQ". ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
hO (for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLUCK, 

Special Bursaries for the Danghters of Clergy ouly. 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT for STUDENT-TEACHERS. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., 
The Rectory, Warrington. 


HE. GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and 
for the higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. 
Bracing situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville Col- 
lege; the Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Words. 
worth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of 
Home Students, Oxford ; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford ; the Bishop of 8. David's; 
the Bishop of Islington ; the Lady Laura Kidding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.B.S.; 
Mr. Arthur Milman, 


AXONHOLME, 8S. PROMENADE, ST. ANNE'S-ON. 
SEA, LANCS. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Principals: The Misses ASHBURNER. 

Pupils prepared for all Examinations. Particular attention given to delicate 

or backward Pupils. Fees Moderate. Capital Situation. Splendid Sea Views, 


B= HOUSE, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE (near 











Haddon Hall and Chatsworth).—High-class School for Girls (recog- 
nised). Four registered Mistresses, including B.A. London. sident French 
Mistress. Visiting Professors. Gymuastics, Swimming, Riding, Golf.— 
Principals, the Misses KNIGHT. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE for Girls (Boarders only). 
BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 
Full staff of Resident Teachers holding University Degrees. Tennis, 
Hockey, Swimming, Riding, &c. Moderate fees. 
Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


UNORLAN, HARROGATE —HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. Principals—Miss STOCKER and Miss SHARPE, 
Newnham College, Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University. Excellent premises; 
playing field. Resident Health and Foreign Mistresses. Careful training in 
character and manners. Special attention paid to health. 


OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 
Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea ; hockey- 

field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 
foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens, — 


S MICHAEL’S RLS BOGNOR. 
- 








GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER, 
Provost—The Rev. Canon SOUTHWELL, 
Lady Warden—Miss RANDALL, 

Fees from 66 guimeas. 
i" ARPLE HIGH SCHOOL, CHESHIRE HIGHLANDS. 
Girls’ High-class Boarding School (recognised by Board of Educa- 

tion), situated in one of the healthiest parts of Great Britain. Trai 
English and Foreign Teachers. ‘Thorough modern education, Individual 
care. —Prospectus on application. 


ONDON.—HOME FOR ELDER GIRLS.—A Lady 
_4 (University Honours), experienced in Higher Educational Work, Foreign 
Travel, Household Management, receives, in Comfortable Home in South 
Kensington, Eight Elder Girls desiring to study Special Subjects or see Lon- 
don. Coaching in Art-History, Literature, Languages. Terms by the mouth or 
term.—Miss ELLEN FARNELL, 13 Alexander Square, South Kensington. 


J IVERPOOL—SUMMERFIELD, Atexanpra Drive. 
DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. Fully qualified staff, 

Thorough Education. Higher Examinations, if required. Good games. 

—Principals: Miss AGNES SIMPSUN and Miss LUCY TURNER. 

| | IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 


Principals—Miss C. METCALFE and Miss G. WALLIS. 




















HALF TERM COMMENCES 138th JUNE. 
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QUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
S President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
XANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Live 1 Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALE NDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. jects—To train Educated 
ALEXA Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
Women * juding Outdoor Games. Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
-~ Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
Fis piplomas, awurded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
lied with qualified teachers. j : 
ou) PALTH STU DENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
asa ession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
ing a3 8 in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
a for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
be naird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rev, 
Pinyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 
7 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
JHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
$7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges and 
Schools The course of training extends over 2 years, and iv~!udes Educational 
na Medical Gymuastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
cee and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c, 


IVERPOOL GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE 


for Ladies as Gymnastic, Sports, and Games Teachers. The best 
and most thorough Traiuing, including Massage aud remedial exercises on 
edish system. 
the Swedis® Write to SECRETARY for Illustrated Prospectus. 


a : 
NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
HALESOWEN (Residential), prepares women of good health and 
education foran ATTRACTIVE VOCATION. Also receives those requiring 
Physical Culture, outdoor games, remedial treatment, &c., aud country life. 
Sendfor Prospectus, eee 
\HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS, 
Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Tlistorical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice). aud for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge 
Students are admitted in January and m September.--Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss H. L. POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 
M\HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. ‘Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Umon and for the Umiversity of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 
each, tenable for two years at the lustitute, are offered annually to Students, 
—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


EGISTRY FOR KINDERGARTEN AND JUNIOR 
TEACHERS, 4 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. (in connection with 

the Froebel Society of Great Britain and Ireland).—The Teachers whose names 
are on the Register of the Froebel Somety have been through a thorough 
course of training in modern educational methods at recognised Training 
Colleges and Schools. The large majority of the Teachers on the books hold the 
Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. No charge is made to 
employers until an engagement has been effected. A list of Teachers, with 
particulars of their qualtications, can be had on application. Office hours, 
ll to4; Saturdays, 11 to 2. Telephone, 7878 Gerrard.—I. NOBLE, Secretary. 


T MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Principal—Miss JANE L. LATHAM. Girton College. 
1, TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS, Preparation 
for London or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma. 
2 BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, Fee £75, 
PRINCIPAL, 


N ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
i TEACHERS.—Students are Prepared for the London and Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. 
—For particulars as to Scholarships, Hall of Residence, &c., apply to the 
Principal. Miss ALICE WOODS Salusbury Road, Brondesbury,. nw: 


— 




















Full particulars from the 








ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, ‘Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
‘Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical ‘Training; Special Terms for 
Muisters’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


OLLEGE for HOUSEHOLD TRAINING and ARTS 
and CRAFTS for GENTLEWOMEN over 16. Curriculum comprises 
House and Laundry Work, Cookery, Needlework, Weaving, Carving, Gardening, 
Gymuastics, and Sick Nursing. Boarders not wishing to take course of training 
received.—Apply PRINCIPAL, Llanrhaiadr Hall, Denbigh, North Wales. 


Or BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 
ood education, Special attention to development of character.—Principal, 
iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’. Certificate (Registered). 

—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough, 


JASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
tue Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey ,&c. 


ff HORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT.—Seaside Educa- 

tion for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful country. Games, 
ymnastics, sea bathing, &c. Health carefully studied. Individual training. 
excellent Languages and Music. Head-Mistresses—Miss BUSSELL and Miss 
EBBUTT, M.A. (Dublin), Newnham College, Cambridge. 


SURREY HILLS.—GARRATTS HALL, near EPSOM. 
SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN of good social position. The 
house stands 570 feet above sea level in 45 acres of grounds. Ridingand driving. 


REMARTH SCHOOL for GIRLS, ROSSLYN HILL, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—Principals: Miss HORTON and Miss MONK, 
M.A. Boarding and Day School, House with good Garden near the Heath. 
Thorough Education on Modern lines. Higher Examinations if required. 
Certificated Mistresses. Scientific physical exercises. Outdoor games. 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of Eugland. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


ORTH COAST OF CORNWALL FOR DELICATE 

_ BOYS.—Specially-built School for Gentlemen’s Sons, preparatory for 
Public Schools aud Royal Navy. No cramming. Health the first object.— 
For Terms, Prospectus, and References, apply to Head-Master, MACIVOR 
BASSETT (B.A., C.C.C., Oxford), Chygwidden, Lelant, B.S.Q. 

















UDOR H A SCHOOL 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs, TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders oaly), 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS, 

First-rate Modern Education, London Masters attend daily. Exceptional 
advantages for Music and Languages. 

LECTURERS—Profs, H. G. Szeter, F.B.S. (Science); H. E. Matpen, M.A., 
F.R.Hist.S. (History); M. Hucueyer (French Literature); Dr. STeprat 
(German Literature); C. Jerram, M.A. (Current Events"), &c. 

MUSIC—Gustave Garcia, R.C.M.; Gustave Pxapeav (Paris Conserva- 
toire); Grorae Macratu, Pupil of Lesebetizky ; Pau. Srorvine (Violin), &c. 

PAINTING AND DRAWING—F., J. Kei. Also large Resident Stalf of 
highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses, including fully certificated 
gywmouastic mistress (Swedish, Danish, and remedial exercises), and trained 
nurse as Matron. Special attention to health. Grounds over 4acres, Large 
gymnasium. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, bieveling. 


C# URCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
THREE FIRST-CLASS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


Head- Mistress. Fees. 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, Parkstone, Dorset...Miss GraingerGray... £100 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea...... Miss H. Walsh al 245 
MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, Oxford ................ Miss C. I, Dodd, M.A, £40-£15 


_Prospectus, &c., on application to the Head-Mistress of each School. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
AN UNSECTARIAN PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
NEXT ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, TUESDAY, July 10th. 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


NOUTH DEVON, near MOOR.—PAYING 

RECEIVED by Lady and Gentleman for June, July, and August. 

Roomy House, Bracing Position, Extensive Views, and Large Garden.—Box 
126, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 














ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—BOYS (aged 7 to 14) 
PREPARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS and B.N.C., OSBORNE, Splendid 
situation, 700 feet above sea-level. Careful individual teaching. Musical 
Drill and Breathing Exercises daily.—Apply BR. W. HUNT, M.A., Oxon., 
Dunmarklyn, Crowborough. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 
Three Scholarships value 90gs. per annum, One Warden's Exhibition value 
50gs., Six General Exhibitions value 30gs., will be competed for on June 5th, 
6th, 13th, 14th, 15th (in two parts).—Apply to the WARDEN, Ble 
ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET 

‘An EXAMINATION for OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on JULY 
17th, 18th, 19th,—For full particulars apply to D. E. NORYVON, M.A,, Head- 


Master. : ae pod 
SCHOOL 








NIGGLESWICK 

SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60 and under) will be offered in JUNE. 

For particulars apply the Head-Master, W. W. VAUGHAN, M.A., 
Giggleswick School. Settie, Yorkshire. + ee a See eh ae 
ORKSHIRE, NORTH RIDING.—Pleasant House and 

Garden, facing South. Good water; bracing air. Many excursions in 
lovely scenery ‘Tennis, croquet, bowls. Stabling, garage.—For terms en 
pension, apply for Whitsuutide, MANAGERESS, The Hall, Appleton-le- 
Moors, Sinnington, R.S.0. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER, 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 3rd and 4th, 














Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Bromsgrove, 


queso VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gyanasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swnuming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th 
for Classics, Maths., and Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY, 
INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildings. Five 
Boardiug-houses.—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 
ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, JUNE 5th, 6th, and 7th.—One of £87 (£99 for the first 
yeur), five or more of £50, and five or more of £30 per annum. Council 
Nowinations, value £12 per annum, may be awarled to boys who do well but 
fail to obtain a scholarship.— Particulars of HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


O HE RBORNE SCHOOL. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
under 15, will be held in June.—Further information can be obtained from 
the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 
will be HELD on JUNE 27th, 28th, and 29th, to fill Vacancies in 
Scholarships and Exhibitions.—For particulars ap ly, by letter, to the 
BURSAR, The Barsary, Little Dean's Yard. Westmineter 
ARWICK SCHOOL.—First- Grade Public Schovi. 
Fine buildings. Moderate Fees. Separate Junior House. New 
Science Buildings (1905). Large playing fields. Army and Navy Classes, 
Home Farm.—For Illustrated Prospectus apply, Rev. W. T. KEELING, 
Head- Master. — Ss ie 
ICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 
Public School, with classical and modern sides. Severa] Scholarships of 
£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 
class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently, Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on maguificent healthy site. Large cricket field, three 
fives courts. School cadet corps. Boarding fee, £45 p.an. CADET CORPS. 


VLIZABETH COLLEGE, GUERNSEY. 


>iX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, July (Boarders only), for OXFORD 
Channel Islands Scholarships, £100 a year. Many successes ARMY and 
NAVY.—Apply Rev. PRINCIPAL. aie ase 
‘Ty LANDUDNO, TAN-Y-BRYN.—Preparatory School. 
On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head. Inspection cordially invited,— 
L. 4. EDMINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A. (Lond.) 
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NIVERSITY OF DUBEHA M&M. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in CLASSICS 
and THEOLOGY will be held in JUNE, commencing Wednesday, 20th, at 
9a.m. Intending didates should apply to 

The MASTER of University College, 
The PRINCIPAL of Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, or 
The CENSOR of Unattached Students, 


CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIPS are OPEN to WOMEN. Intending 
candjiates should apply to 
The PRINCIPAL of the Women’s Hostel, Palace Green, Durham. 








HE OARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE tRyy, 
COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING, 


The Course for the Training of Teachers extends over two 
includes Hygiene, Anatomy, pee Ym Educational and Remedia} + and 
— - ey a - Be wren 
he Residence for Women Students is under the charge of Migs 
ROBERTS. of Miss BE. ADam 
pomaa, for meyer and watiion, £80 per annum. 
or particulars of Entrance Examination (or exempti ivalen 
to the Principal, Miss OGSTON, Physical Trainine College, Bunter) 270 








‘EILGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING. 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


LENALMODWN D. 


The New ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will be OPEN next 
SEPTEMBER.—For particulars apply to the WARDEN. 

The ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held on 
JULY lithand 12th. Several Open Scholarships, one Bursary for Sons of 
Officers, and three Exhibitions for Sons of Clergy, will be awarded.—For 
pea apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Trinity College, Glenalmond, 

erth, N.B, 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 29th, 30th, 

and 3lst. FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between 
#290 and £20 per annum, will be awarded, including TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of 
#20 per annum for Sons of Old Cheltonians only; and THREE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS confined to Candidates for Army Examinations; also several HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS of £10 or £20 or more. Senior Candidates must be under 
15, and Junior Candidates under 14, on May lst.—Apply to the BURSAR, the 
College, Cheltenham. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
agounee iu July. One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in 
the first instance for boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. RADLEY COLLEGE, ARMY CLASS. 
Entrances to Woolwich, 1905, Ist, 4th, and 5th. Exhibitions for the Army 
Class will be awarded at the Scholarship Examination in July. 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE.- 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
USIC SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1906. Twelve or more, besides House Exhibi- 
tions, open to competition, value from £25 to £100a year. Alsé Scholarships 
for Boys intended for the Army.—Particulars and Conditions from HEAD- 
R or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Head- Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 

PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 
Apply The BURSAR. 


AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD. 
The next ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION takes place 
NOVEMBER 27th, 28th, 29th. There are Special Scholarships and Grants 
for Sons of Clergymen. 
For particulars apply to THE SECRETARY. 


RESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK.— 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION, JULY 5th and 6th. Two Open 
olarships £50, Four Scholarships £30, open to Norfolk Boys. ~All Entries 
rye the Head-Master before June l4th.—Apply to the HEAD- 


NIVERSITY and OTHER EXAMINATIONS.—Rev. 

A. J. P. SHEPHERD, M.A. (late Fell. Lect. Queen's Coll., Oxford), and 

Staff PREPARE PUPILS. Individual Teaching. Classics, Mathematics, Eng., 

Modern Lang., &c. ArrangemeutsforScience. Eight now at Oxford and Camb, 
Cricket Profess., Boating.—Sulhamstead Rectory, Berks. Station: Theale. 


AA\UNDLE SCHOOL, 
There will be an EXAMINATION for Six or more ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 


SHIPS of value £70, £40, £30, commencing JULY 10th. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ELSTED SCHOO L, 


EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-£20. Examination, July 17th, Felsted and 
London. A few NOMINATIONS, £10-£20, available-—Apply BURSAR, or 
Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted School, Essex. 


WALES COAST, ST. CHAD'S, PRESTATYN.— 
e Preparatory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 14m. E. of Colwyn 

y. 4thrs. from London on Main Line to Holyhead. Climate strongly recom- 
mended by Medical Profession. Inclusive fees. Boys met at convenient rail- 
way centres. TERM BEGAN MAY 4th.—Apply HEAD-MASTER,. 


ISPHAM LODGE, vii PRESTON, LANCS.— 
Boarding School for Boys, Principal, J. E. LUCAS, B.A.Lond. Pupils 

pre for all Exams, High situation, facing sea. Gymnasium, playing- 
tield, swimming-bath, &c. Backward boys successfully taught. A Junior 


department. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back- 
ward or delicate boys (17 to 19) preferred. Bracing air, large grounds, cricket 
and hockey. Parochial Debating Somety. French and German. University En- 
tranee and other Preliminary Examinations. Home life; efficient supervision. 


\CHOOL FOR BOYS who for Physical—not Mental nor 
Moral—reasons are UNSUITED to ORDINARY SCHOOL LIFE. 
Unqualified success with boys of this class. Splendid premises in high and 
bracing situation near the sea. Special attention paid to physical develop- 
ment; all Games, Riding, Manual Training, Golf Course, &. Numbers 
limited. References to the Heads of Public Schools, Leading West End 
Physicians, Parents, Clergy, and others.—For particulars and further details 
ly to Messrs. GABRITAS, THRING, and CO., 36 Sackville St.. London, W. 
“ARRISON HOME for EPILEPTICS, MAGHULL.— 
A modern and commodious House, specially erected and equipped for 
the care and treatment of a limited number of Gentlemen suffering from 
Epilepsy. It affords the advantage of experienced medical and nursing treat- 
ment, together with the comforts of home life in the country.—Terms on 





































































—— ermine, 
A LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS 
An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE 7th and “| 
1906, for TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, seven (Junior Platt) of £30 and Sth, 
1 = ae Se ae =, and open to Boys under 15 on 
ay lst.—Further particu ma, from Rev. a 
Head- Master. od winnubedienbese. Ma, 


W OLVERLEY SCHOOL, KIDDERMINSTER 
FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED in JULY. 


Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 


ee ee 
HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 
Preliminary enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR; those 
cerning Scholarship Examinations to the HEAD-MASTER,” Rntranes 
Scholarships Examination, July 10th. Entries close July 8rd, 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors, 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISi 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French ——- acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of health enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmakine 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Diep P 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, MA, PhD 

Leiprig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils receiyed,— 
Address: BRIT{SH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


j)RANCE.—GIRLS’ PROTESTANT HOME SCHOOL, 
Excellent situation, 15 minutes from town; liberal arrangements, 
French language exclusively spoken. Special advantages for Drawing and 
a ae Moderate terms.—Address Villa Coligny, Bihorel-les-Rouen, Seing 
érieure. 


ARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situat.on in the Bois de Boul 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken,—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


EUILLY, PARIS.— Mlle. SASSISSOU and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Excellent Visiting 
Masters. Galleries, Concerts. Tennis, dancing, fencing.—For Prospectus 
and references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, Neuilly, Paris. 


rPOURAINE.—FAMILLE FRANCAISE RECEVRAIT 

ANGLAIS DESIRANT APPRENDRE LA’ LANGUE, Reference: The 
Right Hon. Sydney Buxton, M.P., 7 Grosvenor Crescent, London, 8.W.— 
Apply Madame GANNAY, Langeais, Indre et Loire. 


AUSANNE (en Marin 2,700 ft.), LA SAPINIERE— 
HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. Bracing air, pine forests. - Home life, 
First-class references in England and abroad.—M. and Madame S, E. BALLY, 


OUEN.—FAMILLE FRANCAISE Diplomée de I'Uni- 
' vyersité RECEVRAIT ANGLAIS DESIRANT APPRENDRE La 
LANGUE. Prix (tout compris) 140 & 160 francs par mois. Hautes références 
cnguien® et écossaises, Vie de famille—DUMAGNON, 16 Rue des Maillots, 
Sarrazin. 


ORMANDY.—PAYING GUESTS received at VILLA 

BELLEVUE, DUCLAIR, near ROUEN. Charming position on river, 
Gardens, boats, good fishing. Home comforts. French conversation lessons 
if desired. From 25s. weekly, inclusive.—Also, Furnished Riyerside Cottage 
to Let, detached. Orchard, garden. 21s.—Address, Madame BEART, Duclair. 


ORAVIAN SCHOOL for BOYS, NEUWIED AM 
RHEIN, GERMANY.—A Modern School for the Sons of Gentlemen, 

10 to 16 years of age. Thorough training in GERMAN, the language of instruc- 
tion, French and Spanish. Handsome buildings, healthy situation in the 
beautiful Rhineland.—Apply for Prospectus to the Principal, Rev. B. 
FRITSCHI, Neuwied, Prussia. 


RUGES, PEMBROKE SCHOOL.—A first-class English 
education, with exceptional opportunities for rapid acquisition of 
Modern Languages. No more comfortable home, no more thorough tuition, 
no healthier life on the Continent.—Prospectus from C. E, LAURENCE, M.A. 
(First-class in Classical Tripos), Pembroke School, Brugeg. 


DUCA TION. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 


Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


nee IN ENGLAND OR ABROAD 
for BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the Continent, will 
be pleased to aid Parents in their selection by sending (free of copy 
Prospectuses and full particulars of reliable and highly-recommen 
Establishments. When writing please state the age of Pupil, the 
district preferred, and give some idea of the fees to be paid.— 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, 
E.C. Telephone 5,053, Central. 

DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent te the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOE, M.A,,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
rticulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &., ASSOCIATION, 

































































application to the Hon, Secretary, W. GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street 
East, Liverpool, 


td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 
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a JUBILEE YEAR. 


THE POOR CLERGY RELIEF 
CORPORATION. 


Established 1856, 








president—THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 


—_—— 


; iety— in 1856—celebrates its Jubilee this year, and the 
nn — generous public will show their appreciation of the 
bem done in the past in relieving the great distress amongst the Clergy 

y contributing liberally towards the funds. 

The grants made to the Clergy and their families exceed each year the 
amounts received from annual subscriptions and donations, the Society having 
hitherto been able to make up the deficiency by legacies. These, however, 
cannct De depended upon, and an earnest appeal is now made for an increase 
in Contributions. 

The Society has of late suffered heavy losses through the death of many 
generous supporters. . egy ; 

The Committee meet twice every month to consider applications for relief, 
and at each meeting some hundreds of pounds are distributed, besides valuable 
gifts of clothing. A large fund is therefore required to meet all the pressing 
wante—bever more urgent than they are at present. 

MANDEVILLE B. PHILLIPS, 
retary. 

$8 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 





“30s. NORWEGIAN FJORD CRUISES on the 
£] 8.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ (tonnage, 3,273; horse-power, 4,000). 


£5 Sa. LUCERNE TOUBS, also CHAMONIX, ZERMATT, and MONTANA 
TOURS, 


H. S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
OURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


For Health and Pleasure. Sun-Lounge facing Pines and Sea, 
Turkish, Sea-Water, and Light Baths, &c, 
RESIDENT PHYSICIAN, 


ORD RG EEA, 7WAZRT SS PD. 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d, per 1,000 words, Further par- 
ticulars on application.—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 
ticulars on &p) —_ 


OMFORT, STYLE, and QUALITY in BEST HAND- 
MADE FOOTGEAR, to measure only. West End work 20 per cent. 
below West End prices. Famed for Shooting Boots, Self-measurement 
directions free. all preferred.—JOHN EVANS BOOT-FITTING CO., 
@ Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. Established 1836. 
SPARAGUS.—124 Buds (Postage and Package Free), 
2s. 94. Weekly Supplies, for six weeks, at 2s.6d, Cash, 
Illustrated Price List free on application. 
FRED. THORNELY, Evesham. 


OULTRY AT LOWEST SMITHFIELD PRICES.— 
Two large spring Chickens, 4s. 6d.; two specially selected, 5s.; trussed. 
Carriage paid anywhere. Cash with order; if in London, cash on delivery.— 
CENTRAL SUPPLY, 51 Farringdon Street, Smithtield, London, 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at 
Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of 
them at Sheffield Workhouse in 1896, Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.BS., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. ‘Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free),— 
HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shefficid. 


ISCOVERIES IN CERAMICS. 

A highly interesting Exhibition of the newly-discovered “ Rouge 
lambé”’ and Crystalline Ware from the ROYAL DOULTON POTTERIES 
is now being held at the NEW DUDLEY GALLERY, 169 Piccadilly (opposite 
Bond Street). LAST FEW DAYS. 10 to 6. 

np A&A. T-O.8 7a hb be et. 

GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W. 

MUNICH FINE ART EXHIBITION, Arranged by Messrs. HEINEMANN, 
. unich. 


of M 
OPEN DAILY, 10-6. ADMISSION ONE SHILLING. 


























OOKS WANTED.—25s. each lot offered. Sweet’s Flower 
Garden, 7 vols. ; Milton, 8 vols., 1851; Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868; 
Jeasie’s George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843 ; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Handley 
Cross in 17 nos.; Papworth’s British Armorials, 1874; Oxford and Cambridge 
ine, 1856; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1831; Stevenson’s Edin- 
burgh, 1879; Rosamund Gray, a Tale, 1798; Romford Hounds, 12 parts, 1865 ; 
Roadster’s Album, 1845; Gardiner’s History of England, 2 vols., 1863; Tom 
Jones, 6 vols., 1749; Joseph Andrews, 2 vols., 1742; Amelia, 4 vols., 1752. 
report any Ist Editions of Oscar Wilde. 10s. each offered for any odd 
nos., yellow paper covers, of Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 1847-48.—EDWARD 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM. 





Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


 ———————— 


OUTSIDR PaGE (when available), FOURTEEN GUINEAS, 
ceceseccccoccocs +++. £12 12 0| NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) £24 4 0 
Half-Page (Column) 6 6 0O/| Half Narrow Column ........ 220 
Quarter-Page (Haif-Column) 3 3 0/| Quarter Narrow Column.,.... 1 1 0 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8s. 


COMPANIES. 

Outside Page...cccccscceeees £16 16 O| Inside Page .....ceecesccees £1414 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words)» 
Narrow cotumn, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms : net. 








Terms of Subscription. 


PaYABLE IN ADVANCE 


Half- 
Including postace to any part of the Unitea 7earlv. Fearly. Quarterly. 
TT ccphetebe=s<sapehuewiteenseenen £1 8 6....0% 8....0 7 3 
Tucluding postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germauy, India, 
GEMAEN, cccscecccocsoqceosesesesosccce BEB Gesee OB Berecd® 8 BS 








MAPLE & CO 


TO ENABLE CUSTOMERS TO FURNISH IN 


REFINED TASTE 


AT 
MODERATE COST 


THERE ARE 
3I ACRES 31 


of Floor Space stocked with Furnishin 
Productions from all parts of the world, 
from the least expensive to the most 
eostly varieties. The maximum value is 
offered, and everything marked in plain 
figures. There is 


NOTHING COMPARABLE TO THIS’ ELSE- 
WHERE IN THE WORLD. 


LONDON PARIS 





Smoke 


PLAYER’S 
* MILD” 
Navy Cut Cigarettes 


A NEW CIGARETTE made from the choicest growths of old 
Virginian tobacco, possessing a “smoothness” and “sweetness” 
unapproached by any similar priced Cigarette now before the public, 


3d. per Packet of [0 


THE OLDEST AND BEST. 
A D A MM ON 5 Ss “ Having made a fresh trial of its virtues, 
we feel no hesitation in recommending ite 
use to all housewives.”"—The Queen. 


FURNITURE 
For Furniture, Brown Boots. 
POLISH. 


Patent Leather, Oil Cloths, and all 

Varnished and Enamelled goods. 

ree VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 

A HOUSE WITH A REPUTATION FOR IDEAL 
MOTOR CLOTHING. 


Write for beautifully Mlustrated Brochure containing full ticulars and 
prices of Motoring Coats, Hats, Caps, Goggles, Boots, and gings; also 
Chauffeurs’ Uniforms, 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and Leeds, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... 260,000,000. 


BOOTH LINE TOURS 
IN PORTUGAL. 


B.M.S, ‘JEROME,’ 3,056 tons, sailing Liverpool, May 30th, 
London, June Ist. 
£12 for 14 days, 24 days for £16 to £20. First-class throughout, including 
all necessary travelling and hotel expenses. Other Sailings every 10 days. 
Apply THE BOOTH 8.8. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London ; 
or 30 James Street, Liverpool. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONABY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


OOKS WANTED.—Highest Cash Prices paid for Sets 

of Standard Authors, Early Printed Books, Americana, First Editions, 

Sporting and Books illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, Beardsley, Cruikshank, 

Whistler. Out-of-print and Rare Books supplied. Please state wants, Cata- 
logues free.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS.—-HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted be Arranged and Catalogue 
Aiithe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c, New choice Bi 

for Presents, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 
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Chatto & Windus’s 6s. Novels. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE GUN-RUNNER.” 


HARLEY GREENOAK’S 
CHARCE. 


By BERTRAM MITFORD. 


Harley Greenoak, an up-country hunter, 
undertakes the guidance of a high-spirited, 
adventure - secking young Englishman 
visiting South Africa, who has an irre- 
sistible tendency towards getting into 
scrapes; and it is Greenoak’'s especial 
business to get him out of them. The 
reader is carried though a series of stirring 
scenes—of fierce fighting and stubborn 
defence—of timely and well-nigh miracu- 
lous rescues—and even one episode of 
weird mystery ; while interwoven through- 
out is a love romance whose heroine is 
fully up to the sample of Mr. Bertram 
Mitford's many creations. 





THE NEW TALE OF RUSSIAN 
JEWRY. 


THE FERRY OF FATE. 


By SAMUEL GORDON, 
Author of “Sons of the Covenant.” 


“A striking novel. The characterisation is strong 
and clear...... Mr. Gordon has united excitement 
and distinction in a remarkable manner.” 

—Morning Leader. 


THE LOST EARL OF 
ELLAN. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


“*Mrs. Praed's Australian stories are always full 
of life and vivid description, and * ‘The Lost Earl of 
Ellan’ is no exception. It is full of admirable 

ictures of Australian bush life .....excellent 

umour......It is an enjoyable story.” —J'ribune. 


By ALICE PERRIN, Author of 
“The Waters of Destruction.” 


“ The stories are certainly astonishingly vital...... 
Mrs. Perrin is one of the finest short-story writers 
we have...... Her work possesses rare sympxthy, 
delicacy, and reticence......No woman writer of to- 
day has ever told the secrets hidden in the heart of 
a young man with more uncanny subtleness and 
cleverness.” —Standard. 


** The book is full of fine descriptive work and 

moving drama.""—Times. 

‘* A very unusual power of convincing drama...... 
The stories all * thrill.’ "—Outlook, 








THE WOMAN IN THE 
ALCOVE. 


By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN. 


“A really breathless and thrilling work. Weare 
not even sure that it is not even better than that 
excellent first work, ‘ The Leavenworth Case.’” 

—Morning Leader. 


“Just as bewildering, just as fascinating, as any 
of its predecessors, and is told with all the vivacity 
and charm that have made this author popular in 
the best sense on both sides of the Atlantic.” 

—Standard. 





ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOVELS 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LOTUS OR LAUREL?” 


ln crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. 


HASTY FRUIT. By Heten WaLLace, 
Author of ‘‘ The Greatest of These,” ** Lotus or 
Laurel?” &c, 

“An unusually good book, carefully and re- 
strainedly written.""—Guardian. 
“A tale of merit, with fine character, and good 
but not insistent moral tone.’’—'limes. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 5s. 


AMOR VERITATIS ; or, Love of the 


Truth. The Baronet’s Story. By M. Penne xt. 


Tn crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


RETURNED WITH THANKS, and 


other Short Stories. By Mrs. H. Maxweti 
PrRIpEAUX. 

“Will no doubt appeal with a tonch of tragedy 
to those thousands of amateurs whose works of 
genius come back with such painful regularity in 
envelopes uddressed to their owners.’—T'ribune. 

Cheap Edition. 


In large 8vo, appropriately bouud, 3s, 6d, net. 


NEOLITHIC MAN IN NORTH-EAST 
SURREY. By Wa rer Jounson and WILLIAM 
Wrieut. 

“The authors have everywhere exhibited not 
only knowledge and enthusiasm, but also the saving 
grace of common-sense, and their little book 
deserves hearty commeudatiou.”—Duily News. 

Cheap Edition. 
n demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


By Rev. Epwarp ConyBeare, M.A. 

“Mr. Couybeare is to be congratalated on having 
produced a volume which is at ouce thurough and 
readable.”’"—Duily Graphic. 

New Volumes of Verse. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 4s. 6d. 


A STORY OF UNREST. A Drama 


of Dreams. By B. Burrorp Raw ines. 
“ A work not without hterary ability.’’—Scotsman, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE TREASURE OF THE SEA. 


A Book of Verse. By Staytey Geratp Duxn, 
“ Mr. Dunn's work has freshness and brightness. 
It contains much that is sincerely felt aud well 
worked out into capable and rhythmical verse.” 
—Daily News. 
Tn feap. 8v0, | paper cover, 4d. 
THE WAYS OF THE WEEK- 
ENDERS. By “ Rrrartvs.” 
“A brightly written little protest against the 
growing habit of turning Sabbath into a pleasure- 
seeking holiday.” ~ Dundee Advertiser. 


ELLIOT STOCK, , 62 > Paternoster Row, London, 








ia, 
MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 2%, Pen 


t 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent - 
light Dinuer Wine. ‘The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 
wine usually sold at much higher &% 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. Ou comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustautly imcreas- 176 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro-| 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
& Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Ca 
Paid to any Railway Station, weluding Cases 
and Lottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to Satan to cpu them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
Manchester: 26 Market Street, 


THE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PREss 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain, New 
Pocket Size, 33. per dozen, — or plain, 
Authors should note that Tue Leaperuaiy, 
Press Lp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copieg 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 


Pheenix Assurance Company, Limited, 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and a Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 











Electric- Lighting Rules Supplied. 





CLERCY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 





Presipent—The BISHOP of LONDON, 
Cuateman—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. 
Secretary—W. N. NEALE, Esq. 


THE CLERGY AND 


ALL PROFITS 
Accumulated Fund, £4,251,779. 


BELON( 


Patrons—The ARC ‘HBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


Vice-Presipent—The LORD HARRIS. 
Derutr-Cuarnrman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart, 


ACTUARY AND ManaGeR—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq., F.LA. 
The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 


THEIR RELATIVES. 


G TO THE MEMBERS. 
Annual Income, £406,752. 


Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 





Notwithstanding the LOW 
are onan EXCEPTIONAL 


LOW PREMIUMS. 
LARGE BONUSES. 


rate—during first ten years, 


direct communication with the Office, 


MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD’S 


NESS of the Premiums charged, the BONUSES 
LY HIGH SCALE 


NEW o- SPECIAL Seve ation 1s invited for the NEW PROSPEC TUS, and Leaflets explaining two 
POLICIE Policies, with Valuable Options. 
1. WHOLE- LIFE CONVERTIBLE ASSURANCES. Very Low Premium—about one-half the usual 


2. PENSION POLICIES. Premiums returnable with Compound Interest in case of death or surrender 
before pension age. Option to commute for Cash, 

IMPORTANT NOTICE.—No Agents employed and No Commission paid for introduction of business, 
whereby about £10,000 a year is saved to the Members, Assurances can be readily effected by 


2 and 3 Tae SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


ovary MOTOFRIEZE 


cotour ALLDUST (ana 17 others). 








Tescriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from 


The BALLYMENAGH Woollen Factory, 
Limited. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, St. Martin's Lane. 





GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 





66 K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K" Agent. Where there 1s no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K’" Boot Munufacturers, Kendal, Bng 


“K” SHOES. 


Cheques (and Post-Office Orders South- 
ampton Street, Strand) payable to “John 
Baker.” 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
of A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“Quo VADIS ?” 


Mr. JOHN LANE will publish imme- 
diately an English rendering of Sien Adateis 
Great Novel, 66 THE FIELD OF 
GLORY.” Svenkicwicz ts best known to 
English readers as the author of the master- 


piece, “QUO VADIS ?” 











JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, London, W. 








THE 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE, 1906, 


ox Brut. By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Ripon, D.D. 
adage PARTING OF THE Ways. By Prof. Paul Vinogradoff, F.B.A. 
Tue First Russian + = ee By Dr. Angelo 5. Rappoport. 

» Burtox. By Ouida. 
| ae hae AND Cura. By Archibald R. Colquhoun, M.LC.E., F.R.G.S. 
Tue Liprary OF Perrance. By Edward H. RB. Tatham. 
Tae Rui or Mippiesex. By J. B. Firth. 
Tux Eveuish Srace in THE EiguteentH Century. Part Il. By H. B. 
ving. 
a .. a Yoremate. By Sir Walter Mi¢ville, K.C.M.G., F.R.G.S, 
Jacques Emite Buancue. By Frederick Lawton. 
Lapourism™ «8 Partiament. By Kenjamin Taylor. 
Worps, Worps, Worps. By Prof. R. Y. ‘Tyrrell, LL.D., D.C.L. 
Tue Mivorn Crimes. By Mrs. John Lane. 
Tus Comipre Francaise. By Jules Claretie. 
Tus Divine anp THE Human. Part Il. By Leo Tolstoy. 
Tue Waixtwinp, Part I, Chaps. 10-14 By Eden Phillpotts. 


London : CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 











MUDIE’S. — 


—___—_— 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS 
CARRIAGE FREE TERMS. 


Messrs. MUDIE & CO. beg to announce that they have arranged 
a New Scale of 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Inclusive of carriage to and from any Railway Station in England, 
Scotland, or Wales. 


4 Vou. A 12 MONTHS, 6 MONTHS. 3 MONTHS. 
avn fee 16 0 £1 11 O £0 17 6 


8 Vols, “ £4 40 


or P 
10 Vols. B) 
9 Vols. 


i*\£6 10 0 


an 
10 Vols. 


£28 0 £1 8 0 
£313 0 £2 2 0 


For Twelve Exchanges Annually. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
30 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


LIMITED, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


4% NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





Permanent Photographie Copies of Famous Works of 
Art by the Autotype (Carbon) Process. 





DRAWINGS BY HOLBEIN, from the Royal Collection at Windsor Castle. 


G. F. WATTS, R.A. The Principal Works of this Master, including 
“Hope,” “* Love and Life,” “ Love and Death,” “‘ Dawn,” &c., &c. 


FAMOUS PICTURES in the National Gallery, London; the Wallace 
Collection ; and the Natioual Gallery of British Art. 


SELECTED WORKS from the Great Continental Galleries, &c., &c. 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
ENLARGED Edition, with Hundreds of Miniature Photographs and 
Tint Blocks of Notable Autotypes. For convenience of reference the 
publications are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. Post- 
free, ONE SHILLING. 


A Visit of Inspection is invited to 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY 


7% NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


NEW WORK BY OSWALD CRAWFURD, 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE 


REVELATIONS of INSPECTOR MORGAN. 


By OSWALD CRAWFURD, C.M.G., 
Author of “Sylvia Arden,” “ The Ways of the Millionaire,” &o, 


PRICE 6 SHILLINGS. 


Contents :—DETECTIVE INSPECTOR MORGAN. 
GENTLEMAN COGGINS : ALIAS TOWERS, 
THE FLYING MAN. 
THE MURDER AT JEX FARM. 
THE KIDNAPPED CHILDREN. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. 


. 
GOLGOTHA AND THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 
With Plan of Jerusalem ond Illustrations. 
By the late MAJOR-GENERAL SIR CHARLES W. WILSON, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., F.R.8., D.C.L., LL.D., &e. 

In this work the Autbor has brought together for the first time all the evi- 
dence which the most exhaustive research enabled him to collect bearing on 
the subject of these Holy Sites; and probably no man living had at once so 
intimate a knowledge of all investigations in the modern Jerusalem, and -so 
complete an acquaintance with what has been written about the Sites from the 
time of Constantine onwards, 


Demy 8vo, price 6s. net; by post, 6s. 4d. 
PALESTINE EXPLORATION 
38 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE SATURDAY WESTMINSTER 
en Se 
Out-of-the-rut 
Weekly... 


Order a copy (One Penny) of your newsagent and see. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARBANGED, 
Telephone: CentraL 1515, 

Telegraphic Address: Booxurex, Lonvox, Codes: Usicopg and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





FUND, 











BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
H.R.H. PRINCE OF WALES. 


THE 


“ AQUASCUTUM” 
COAT. 


Price 3 Guineas. 


IN EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS & COLOURINGS. 
ALL WOOL AND WATERPROOF. 





Highest Award: Gold Medal, London, 1904. 





SPECIALITE: 


“AQUASCUTUM” ROYAL 
MOTOR COATS 


with Removable Linings, possessing all the 
advantages of a fur coat without any of its*dis- 


advantages. Can be worn all the year round. 


Exclusive Styles, Putterns, and Self-Measurement instructions 
sent by return, post-free, 


SOLE MAKERS :— 


AQUASCUTUM L* 





100 REGENT STREET, W. 
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CASSELL & C0.’S NEW VOLUMES 


PICTURES FROM 
THE BALKANS. 


Referring to this new volume by John Foster Fraser, 
the Standard says: “A trustworthy and vivid account by a 
practised traveller. Mr. Fraser seized the salient points of 
interest at each place in turn; and the result is a volume full 
of interest and information.”” With Coloured Plate, Map, and 
40 Full-page Plates, from Photographs by the Author. 6s, 


THE THAMES 
AND ITS STORY. 


This delightful volume follows the course of the Thames 
from the Cotswolds to the Nore, and records and describes 
the traditional, historical, literary, and romantic associations 
of the river, the glories of its landscapes, and its features of 
interest. With Rembrandt Photogravure, 96 Full-page Illus- 
trations, and many Sectional Maps. 6s, 


PICTORIAL LONDON. 


A beautiful artistic album of photographic views of the 
Metropolis and its neighbourhood. It presents an unrivalled 
series of pictures of the greatest city in the world, reproduced 
from photographs expressly taken for the work. With 
upwards of 400 Full-page Plates. 12s, 


A NATION’S YOUTH. 


In this work, of which the sub-title is ‘Physical Deteriora- 
tion: its Causes and some Remedies,” the Countess of 
Warwick has put into permanent form her views on the 
duties of the State in regard to the feeding and educating of 
the children of working-class parents. Sir John E. Gorst 
contributes an interesting Introduction. With Photo- 
gravure Portrait of Lady Warwick. 1S. net. The First 
Large Impression of this work was subscribed for before publi- 
cation, and further copies will be ready in a few days. 


ROYAL ACADEMY 
PICTURES, 1906. 


In this sumptuous publication all the best and most 
interesting works of art in this year’s Exhibition will be 
found reproduced in a degree of excellence unattained and 
unequalled in any other publication. A beautiful Rembrandt 
Photogravure of “Evening in the Village,” by Stanhope A. 
Forbes, A.R.A., forms the frontispiece to the volume. Paper 
covers, 3S. net; cloth gilt, 5S. net. 


WILD NATURE'S WAYS 


This popular volume, by R. Kearton, F.Z.S., has been 
described by Prof. Haeckel as “a splendid work,” and the 
Pall Mall Gazette characterises it as “a mine of marvels.” 
It contains 200 Illustrations from photographs taken direct 
from Nature by Cherry and Richard Kearton. Cheap 
Edition, 6s. 


CASSELL and CO., Lid., London. 





—$$____ 


“A deeply interesting, eloquen 
finely wrought study.” ' ~ ong 


“A book of rare power and beauty.” 
“A story rich in detail and incident,” 


“A piece of notable work—a triumph 
of constructive skill.” 


“A book in which the interes 
for a moment falters.” t never 


“The story is a fine one, very fi 
handled.” ; - 


The above are a few of many equally eulogistic 
opinions expressed by the ENGLISH and 
AMERICAN Press respecting 


FENWICK’S ¢. 
mo te CAREER 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


Of which a SECOND 
IMPRESSION IS NOW READY, 


*,* An EDITION DE LUXE in 2 vols., bound in Paper Covers 
w ith 7 7 Photogravure Illustrations from drawings by Albert Sterner, 
printed on Japanese vellum, price 21s. net—the Edition is limited 
to 250 copies, and each copy is signed by Mrs. Humphry Ward, ani 
numbered—is now ready. Prospectus on application. 


A MEMOIR OF THE LATE PROVOST OF KING'S. 
READY ON MAY 29th.—Witb Portraits, small demy 8vo, 88. 6d. net, 


AUGUSTUS AUSTEN LEIGH, 


Provost of King’s College, Cambridge: a Record of College Reforn’ 
— by WILLIAM AUSTEN LEIGH, Fellow of King's College, Cam. 
riage 


A VISION OF _ INDIA, 


As seen during the Tour of the Prince and 
Prineess of Wales. 


By SIDNEY LOW. 
With 32 pages of Illustrations, small demy 8vo, 108. Gd. net. 
LORD CURZON, in a Speech to the New Vagabonds’ Club on May I5th, 
said :—‘‘ Mr. SIDNEY LOW, the author of that interesting book, ‘A VISION 
OF INDIA,’ has succeeded in giving a striking picture of Indian life under 
many of its varied aspects, which I believe to be substantially accurate, and 
which is clearly the result of much acute observation and penetrating insight.” 


FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW. 


By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, 
Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 7s, Gd. net. 
Second Impression. 

MORNING POST.—“ Hardly since ‘In Memoriam’ was published has any 


Englishman in any book not avowedly religious, written so —— of his 
own soul, face to face with the mysteries which surround us 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF RELICION: 


From a Layman’s Standpoint. 
By JOHN BOYD KINNEAR, Crown 8vo, 38. 6d, 


TIMES.—‘‘ The author writes as a reverent and thoughtful man of the 
world,” 

RECORD.—“ The book may be heartily commended.” 

CHRISTIAN COMMONWEALTH.—* Eminently Christological, is evan- 
gelical but liberal, learned, and at the same time simple and clear.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* This concise and careful exposition of s 
reasoned faith.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ The simplicity and clearness of the handbook will recom- 
mend it to lay readers of theology.” 


SALTED ALMONDS. 
By F. ANSTEY. Crown Svo, 6s, 
SECOND IMPRESSION READY IMMEDIATELY. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“A series of delightful entertainments, provocative 
of many smiles and much laughter.” 


HEROES OF EXILE: being Certain 
Rescued Fragments of Submerged Romance. By HUGH CLIFFORD, 
G.M.G., Author of “Studies in Brown Humanity,” &. Crown 8vo, 68 

TRIBUNE,—* A remarkable book...... We find it hard to recall any volume 
of conventional romance that is packed with so much enthralling incident.” 


AMELIA AND THE DOCTOR. 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, Author of “ Two Moods of a Man,” 
“Crowborough Beacon,” &c. Crown 8vo, 68. 
TIMES.—" This pleasant and kindly little village chronicle. We have met 
many of these inhabitants of Barton and its neighbourhood before, but their 
presentment has a freshness and happy turn of its own,” 


London : SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S LIST 


Catalogues sent post-free on application. 








“The best life of Napolcon.”—TIMES. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. 


J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cam- 
By © Largely Compiled from New Materials taken from the British 
i Records. With numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. In 


a large post 8v0, THIRD EDITION, 16s. net. 
Also @ CHEAPER EDITION, without the Illustrations, 2 vols., 10s. net. 


There i ingle book on Napoleon, either in English or French, to be 
- a + accuracy, for information, for judgment, nor is there 


pres ft reading.” —Manchester Guardian. 
I The bock is likely to become the authority for English xcaders on the 


in modern history.” —Athenzum. ’ 
Mit book ‘deserves to stand besides the classical works of Thiers and 


Lanfrey.”"—Spectator. 


NAPOLEONIC STUDIES. 
By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D. Post 8vo, with Maps, 7s. 6d. net. 


« Whatever may be the side of Napoleon's career in which the reader may be 
interested, we make bold to say that he will find something new to him within 
four hundred pages of this modest little volume. Dr. Rose is to be con- 


eatalated on his mastery of a ditlicult and complicated subject.”—Athenzum, 


HENRY Vill. AND THE 
ENGLISH MONASTERIES. 


By the Right Rev. ABBOT GASQUET, D.D, O.S.B. SIXTH and 
CHEAPER EDITION, with a New Preface, demy 8vo, 8s, 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN POETRY AND CRITICISM. 
By J. CHURTON COLLINS. Post 8vo, 6s. net. 


Cowrexrs.—The Poetry and Poets of America—The Collected Works of 
Lord Byron—The Collected Poems of William Watson—The Poetry of Mr. 
Gerald Massey—Miltonic Myths and their Authors—Longinus and Greek 
Criticism—The True Functions of Poetry. 

“The remarkable erudition which characterise each essay in this volume 
make it well worth the study of all who love the literature of England.” 


—Oxford Magazine. 
BROWNING AND DOGMA. 


Being Seven Lectures on Browning's Attitude to Dogmatic Theology. By 
ETHEL M. NAISH. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
These Lectures are based on the following Works of Browning :—Caliban 
upon Setebos—Cleon—Bishop Blougram's Apology—Christmas Eve and Easter 
Day—La Saisiaz. 


“Browning's Christianity seems to us very well and wisely defined ir an 
interesting and scholarly book.”— Academy. 


CITIES AND SITES OF SPAIN. 


A Handbook for Travellers. By Mrs. A. LE BLOND (Mrs. Main). With 
numerous Illustrations and Maps, NEW EDITION, REVISED, crown 
8vo, 5s. net. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


TURBINES. 


By W. H. STUART GARNETT, Barrister-at-Law. Demy Svo, with 
82 Illustrations, 8s. 6d. net. 


A popular book on the — of Steam and Water Turbines, in which the 
theory of the subject is developed concurrently with its history, in such a way 
as to make it readily intelligible to the general reader. The problems which 
are at present associated with it are stated, with a forecast of the possible 
future of the engine. At the same time the book contains the most complete 
theory that has so far been published of the well-known machines, and will be 
of value to experts and to all users of power. 


A HANDBOOK TO SHAKESPEARE. 
ey Genres LUCE, Author of “A Handbook to Tennyson,” &c. Feap, 
’ 
This “‘ Handbook to Shakespeare” offers in one volume the critical and 
explanatory helps that must otherwise be sought in many books. As far as 
ible it embodies all recent research ; and like the author's ‘“* Handbook to 
ennyson,” to which it forms a companion, it aims at illustrating principles, 
while it supplies information. 


THE UNIVERSAL KINSHIP. 


By J. HOWARD MOORE, Author of “Better World Philosophy.” 
8vo, 4a, 6d. net, . oe 7 
“He has brought together a mass of scientific information, anecdotes, and 
descriptions of the ways of different animals, and seeks to establish in his 
a sense Of their kinship with all things that live—kinship of a triple 
character—physical, psychical, and ethical...... Written in a clear and inter- 
esting fashion.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE LOGIC OF VEGETARIANISM. 


Essays and Dialogues. By HENRY S, SALT. SECOND EDITION 
REVISED, post 8vo, ls, 6d. net. . 





NEW VOLUMES OF BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
Post Svo, 3s. 6d. each. 
HAZLITT’S VIEW OF THE ENGLISH STAGE; or, A Series 
of Dramatic Criticisms. Edited by W. SPENCER JACKSON. 


EMERSON’S WORKS. A New Edition in 5 vols., with the Text 
Edited and Collated by GEORGE SAMPSON, 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, 
PORTUGAL STREET, LINCOLN’S INN, W.C. 





JUST READY.—Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. 
THE REV. WILLIAM L. WATKINSON’S 
NEW BOOK, 


ASHES OF ROSES: 


And other Bible Studies. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM L. WATKINSON, 


Author of ‘‘The Transfigured Sackcloth,” ‘The Education of the 
Heart,” &c. 


With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 


The BRITISH WEEKLY says :—“ For originality, brevity, and felicity of 
illustration, Mr. Watkinson’'s sermons stand without a rival.” 

The CHRISTIAN WORLD says :—‘* We have here what might be called 
the concentrated essence of one of the most ingeniously original preachers 
our age has seen.” 

The STANDARD says :—** The author manages to combine practical doctrine 
and true ideals with felicity of thought and phrase.” 

The METHODIST RECORDER says:—‘‘The volume contains fifty-three 
delightful studies, which, in variety of interest, piquancy of style, and felicity 
of illustration, will compare favourably with any of his published sermons.” 

The RECORD says :—‘“* Mr. Watkinson has a wonderful capacity for ootatng 
upon a single thought in Holy Scripture, looking at it in a way of his ewn, an 
drawing from it lessons which are never forced or unnatural, and yet do not 
lie upon the surface.” 

The GLASGOW HERALD says :—“ Anything better in the way of Sunday 
Readings has not appeared for a long time.” 

The BAPTIST TIMES says :—*‘ His chapters are a continuous revelation of 
hidden or undetected illustrations of spiritual truth.” 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE VOLUME. 


“ SUNDAYS oF tHe YEAR SERIES.” 


Crown §8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each. 


1. BISHOP HANDLEY MOULE.—THOUGHTS FOR 
THE SUNDAYS OF THE YEAR. By the Right Bev. H. C. G, 
Mov te, Bishop of Durham. 3s, 6d. 


BISHOP WELLDON.— YOUTH AND DUTY. 


Sermons to Harrow Schoolboys. By the Right Rev. Bisuop WELLDON. 
~ 





to 


3. HESBA STRETTON.—THE PARABLES OF OUR 


LORD. By Hesza Staettoy. 3s. 6d, 


4. CHARLES BROWN.—LIGHT AND LIFE. Sermons 
Preached in Ferme Park Chapel. By Rev. Coantes Brown, 3s, 6d. 

5. BISHOP CHADWICK.—PILATE’S GIFT, AND 
OTHER SERMONS. By the Right Rev. G. A. Cuapwics, D.D., 
Bishop of Derry. 3s, 6d. 

6. C. H. SPURGEON. —GRACE TRIUMPHANT. 


A Series of Sermons (hitherto unpublished), By Caartrs Happow 
Spurgeon. 3s. 6d, 


7. J. D. JONES.—ELIMS OF LIFE, AND OTHER 


SERMONS. By the Rev. J. D. Jones, M.A., B.D., of Bournemouth, 


8. GRIFFITH THOMAS.—THE APOSTLE PETER: 
oes STUDIES. By the Rev. W. H. Grirrrtx Tuomas, B.D 


A DEVOTIONAL GOMMENTARY. 


Bible students and Bible readers have long felt the necessity for some 
Commentary which should aim simply and solely at helping the spiritual life 
of those who use it. There is no lack of Commentaries which approach the 
text of Holy Scripture from the critical side; nor yet of those which, in 
addition to being critical, are exegetical. But it is difficult for Bible readers 
to find modern Commentaries dealing with the books of the Bible solely as 
helps to belief and to right conduct. The Religious Tract Society is now 
producing a Series of Volumes designed to fill this gap. In every case the 
aim will be so to comment upon the words of Holy Scripture as to help the 
spiritual life of the reader. Every volume will be primarily and distinctively 
a devotional volume—a book which the Bible reader can take up day by day, 
and find it aid him in applying the words of Holy Scripture to the needs of 
his own personal character and life. 


THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE NOW READY: 


BISHOP HANDLEY MOULE.—II, TIMOTHY 
Short Devotional Studies on the Dying Letter of St. Paul. By 
HANDLEY C. G. Mouse, D.D., Bishop of Durham, Large 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s, 


F. B. MEYER.—PHILIPPIANS. By Rev. 


F. B. Meyer, B.A. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 


ELDER CUMMING.—THE PSALMS: their 
Spiritual Teaching. By Rev. Dr. J. ELDER CUMMING. To be 
issued in 3 vols. Vols. I. (Ps. L-XLI.) and II. (Ps, XLIL- 
LXXXIX.) now ready. Large crown Svo, cloth gilt, 2s. each. 


A. H. DRYSDALE.—PHILEMON. By the 


Rev. A. H. DryspALe, D.D., of Morpeth. Edited by the Rev, 
A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s, 








THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, London. E.O, 
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The Church in France. 


BY 


J. E. C. BODLEY, 


Author of “ France.” 
Extra crown $Svo, 3s. 6d. net, 


SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


THE LIFE OF ALFRED AINGER. 


EDITH SICHEL, 


Author of “Catherine de’ Medici.” 
With Photogravure Frontispiece and other Illustrations. 
Demy Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 


SOME LITERARY ECCENTRICS. By Jony 


Frvie, Author of “‘Some Women of Wit and Beauty,” &c. Illustrated, 
demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


Studies of Thomas Amory—Thomas Day— William Beckford— Walter Savage 
Landor — William Hazlitt—Henry Crabb Robinson—Charles Babbage—Douglas 
Jerrold—George Wither—James I.—Sir John Mandeville. 


THE POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY OF 


GEORGE MEREDITH. ByG. M. Trevetray. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


HISTORICAL GREEK COINS. By G. F. 


Hitt, Author of “ The Coins of Sicily,” &. With 13 Plates illustrating 
100 Coins, demy 8vo, 1Us, 6d. net. 


TACITUS, AND OTHER ROMAN STUDIES 


By Gaston Borsster, Professor of Latin Eloquence at the Collége de 
France. Translated by W. G. Hutcurtsoy. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE FLORENTINE HISTORY. Written by 


Niccoto Macuiavetti. Translate! from the Italian by Niytan Hitt 
Tuomsoyn, M.A. In 2 vols. extra crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. uct. 


RENASCENCE PORTRAITS. Studies of 


Pietro Aretino, Thomas Cromwell, and Maximilian. By Pavi van 
Drse, D.D. Illustrated with Portraits in Photogravure, demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 

Tho Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘* We have not encountered for some time a more 
absorbing or valuable chapter in the history of intellectual progress. Pro- 
fessor Van Dyke has the rare quality of urousing interest without any of that 
sacrifice of the sterner qualities of history which interest is so apt to extort.” 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By F.S. Oxiver. 


Illustrated with Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. [Second Impression, 


Mr. Freperic Harrison, writing in the Tribune, says :—‘* Adequately sup- 

lies a real want iu political history...... Mr. Oliver has set Alexander Hamilton 
in his true place: the intellectual creator of the great commonwealth of 
which George Washington was the typical father and the moral hero.” 


New 6s. Novels. 


THE HOUSE OF GOBWEBS. 


By GEORGE GISSING. 
With an Introduction by THOMAS SECCOMBE. 


The Daily Telegraph says:—“ They are beautiful stories, told with consum- 
mate art, and have a flavour rare in present-day fiction.......It [The House 
otf Cobwebs’) is really a masterpiece, which one is glad to find in the English 
language.” 


SET IN AUTHORITY. 

Sara Jeanette Duncan. 
THE ARENA. Harold Spender. 
HENRY NORTHCOTE. J. C. Snaith. 


[Second Impression. 
ANTHONY BRITTEN. ; 
Herbert Macilwaine. 


[Second Impression, 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Limited, 
16 JAMES STREET, HAYMABRKET, 8.W, 





—$— 


The De La More Pregg 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Royal 8vo, 21s, net. 


The Romantie Discovery of a Long-lost and 
Manuscript. Valuable 


“BUCK” WHALEY’S MEMOIRS. 


Written by Himself. 


Edited, with Notes, Introduction, and many I!lustrati 
gravure, by Sir EDWARD SULLIVAN, Bat 


Now published for the first time from the Original M i 
after Collation with its Duplicate. 


“One of the most remarkable and interesting books 
that has appeared in the English lengeage.”—Shibe ne. of travel 


THE HEART OF A GARDEN, 


By ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON. 
Royal 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. Numerous Plates, 


“ For garden lovers...... Unquestionably a thing of beauty.” 
—Manchester Courier 
“A gem of literature...... A joy for ever."—Daily Mail, 7 
“ The really exquisite cycle of garden word-pictures.”— World 
“ Her observation is honest and personal.” — Manchester Guardian 
“One of the prettiest books we have seen for many a day. The 
writer loves the birds as few do.”—Atheneum. 














NOW READY. 
Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, gilt top; 10s. 6d. net 


A MANUAL OF COSTUME, 


AS ILLUSTRATED BY MONUMENTAL BRASSES, 
By HERBERT DRUITT. 


Indispensable Handbook for all interested in Brasses, 
Costume, and Mediaeval Archaeology. 


LITTLE FLOWERS 
OF A CHILDHOOD: 


The Story of a Young Child’s Life. 


Edited by GRACE WARRACK, 
Editor of “ Julian of Norwich.” 


With Illustrations, white or green cloth, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





———.. 





GERMAN FOR SCIENCE STUDENTS. 


With Diagrams Illustrating Scientific Instruments, &c, 
square 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


A FIRST GERMAN COURSE FOR 
SCIENCE STUDENTS. 


By Professor H. G. FIEDLER and F. E. SANDBACH 
(of Birmingham University). 


DE LA MORE PRESS QUARTOS, 
NEW VOLUME. 


THE BEGGAR’S- OPERA. 


By JOHN GAY. 
Edited by G. HAMILTON MACLEOD. 


Hand-made Paper, Limited Issue, 7s. 6d. net; Japanese Vellum 
(Fifty Copies), 21s. net. 








NEW EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. 


SHIPS AND SHIPPING. 


By Commander DOWLING, R.N.R. 
Preface by Lieutenant RAMSAY-FAIRFAX, R.N. 


With Six Coloured Plates and many Illustrations and Map, 
small square 8vo, 5s. net. 


“One of the most complete little manuals of the sea and the 
sea services we have seen.”—Lloyd’s News. 


A Complete List of the DE LA MORE Publications, including 
THE KING’S CLASSICS, on application, 


ALEXANDER MORING, Limited, London, 
82 GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 
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BLACKWOODS? New Books 
FONTENOY, 


Great Britain's Share in the War 
of the Austrian Succession. 


BY 


FRANCIS HENRY SKRINE, 


Author of “The Life of Sir William Wilson Hunter,” “The 
Expansion of Russia,” &c. 


Introduction by Field-Marshal EARL ROBERTS, V.C., 
Of Kandahar, Pretoria, and Waterford. 








With Map, Plans, and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 2is. net. 





the Second Large Edition of this remarkable 
book is now nearly exhausted. 


PORT ARTHUR: 


The Siege and Capitulation. 


By ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT. 
Fully Illustrated, and with Maps and Plans, 21s. net. 


“ A great history of a great siege.”"—Delfast News Letter. 


CHARLES LEVER: 


His Life in his Letters. 
By EDMUND DOWNEY. 


Demy 8vo, 2 vols., 21s. net. 





“A revelation of the man, a first-hand record of Charles Lever, 
and a first-hand picture of the man in his habit as he lived.” 
— World. 





First Edition Sold Out on Day of Publication, 
Second Edition in the Press. 


THE BAR SINISTER 


6s. BY 6s. 


J. MORGAN~DE-GROOT. 





PHAN TASMA. 


By A. C. INCHBOLD. 


“NO. 101.” 


By WYMOND CAREY, 


LADY SARAH’S 
DEED OF GIFT. 


By E. ACEITUNA GRIFFIN. 
] [Second Edition. 


A MAID OF NORMANDY. 


By DORA M. JONES. [Just out. 


[ May 28th. 





[Fifth Edition. 

















MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


LORD CURZON IN INDIA. 


Being a Selection from his Speeches as Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, 1898-1905. With a Portrait, Explanatory 
Notes, and an Index, and with an Introduction by Sir 
THOMAS RALEIGH, K.CS.I. 8vo, 12s. net. 


STANDARD.—“ There is not a speech in the whole series that does not set 
forth with admirable lucidity lessons in Government which every Englishman 
who values the connection between his country and India will do well to study. 
..-»-Every page will help to a better comprehension of England's work in the 
East, and, we think, to a truer and higher appreciation of the share Lord 
Curzon has borne in it.” 





1906 ISSUE NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World. 
Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





LIFE & EXPERIENCES OF 
SIR HENRY ENFIELD ROSCOE, 


DC.L., LL.D. F.R.S. Written by Himself. With Photo- 
gravure Portraits and other Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. net. 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Vol. 


WALTER PATER. 








By A. C. BENSON. Crown §8vo, 2s. net. 
HENRY SIDGWICK: 
A MEMOIR. 


By A. S. and E. M., §&. 


A HANDBOOK OF 
BRITISH INLAND BIRDS. 


By ANTHONY COLLETT. With Coloured and Outline 
Plates of Eggs by Exic Parker. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
ACADEMY.—*‘ Quite the best handbook that has been published. No boy 
could desire a more faithful or more pleasing companion.” 


With Portraits, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 








WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS, 


ELIZABETH & HER GERMAN GARDEN. 


With Coloured Illustrations by S. Harmon Vepper. Extra Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED THROUGHOUT. 


TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM: a Descrip- 
tion and a Catalogue. By W. G. Raw iyson. 8vo, 20s, net. 








EVERSLEY SERIES—New Vol. 
EIGHT DRAMAS OF CALDERON. 


Translated by Epwarp FirzGeratp. Globe &vo, 4s. net. 


Freely 





RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS. 
Addresses on Fundamental Christianity delivered in S. Margaret's, West- 


minster, during Lent, 1906. By Canon H. Henster Hensoy, B.D., Hon. 
D.D. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 











WITH A PREFACE BY THE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 


AN ENQUIRY INTO THE EVIDENTIAL 


VALUE OF PROPHECY. Being the Hulsean Prize Essay for 1904. 
By E. A. Eveurt1, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


a - NEW BOOK BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 


IN QUEST OF LIGHT. Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 








“THE VIRGINIAN.’ 


LADY BALTIMORE. 


By OWEN WISTER. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—* Told racily, well, and with a reserve which be- 
tokens a ripening literary cratt.” 
SPEAKER.—“‘A clever and brilliant piece of work.” 


JUNE NUMBERS READY ON TUESDAY. 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Ilustrated. Price Ils. 41. Annual Sulcription, 16s, 
The JUNE NUMBER contains :— 

THE LONDON ‘BUS.-—I. In the Strind, Approaching St. Mary Le 

Strand. Il. At the Entrance to the Strand. IIL A Jam on London 
Bridge—Tower Bridge in the Distance. 1V. Ludgate Hill—On the Way 
from St. Paul's. Pictures by THornton Oak.Ley. 
A FRENCH RIVER. The Lovely Marne from its Source to Paris. By 
E.vizapetn Rosins Pexxevi. Pictures by Joseru Pexwet. 

And Numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 








ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE ZOR CHILDREN. 
ST. NICHOLAS, 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, 12s, 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


MACMILLAN and CO.,, Ltd. London 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 
MONOGRAPHS. 


Biographical Sketches of Garrick, Macready. Rachel, and Baron 
Stockmar. By Sir. THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. With 
Portraits in Photogravure, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 

" Sir Theodore Martin writes with a charm and point and urbanity which is 
only given to the great and older men of letters. There are some things that 
only long life and vast experience can give, and these the author has in a 
degree which must delight every one who has the good fortune to read this 
book.’ —Daily News. 

* Scholarly and attractive volume.’—Standard, 


JOTTINGS OF AN OLD 
SOLICITOR. 


By Sir JOHN HOLLAMS. Square demy 8vo, 8s. net 


“Every lawyer should read Sir John Hollame's ‘ Jottings’ His is a 
charming personality; he is as modest as he has been successful ; and his book 
is full of ripe reminiscence and racy anecdote.’—Vanity Fair. 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE HOME 
RULE MOVEMENT. 


Some Personal Reminiscences from 1867 to 1889. By Sir ROBERT 
ANDERSON, K.C.B., LL.D. Demy 8vo, 9s. net. 


RESEARCHES IN_ SINAI. 

By Professor W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., 
Edwards Professor of Egyptology, University College, London. 
With Chapters by ©. T. CURELLY, M.A., Officer of the Im 
perial Order of the Medjidie. With 186 Illustrations and 
4 Maps, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


THE LAW RELATING TO THE 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
ANIMALS. 


And some Kindred Topics, including the Wild Birds’ Protection 
Acts. By PERCY M. BURTON and GUY H. GUILLUM 
SOOTT. Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 


THE LEGEND OF FAIR HELEN. 


As Told by Homer, Goethe, and Others. By EUGENE 

OSWALD, M.A., Ph.D., Secretary to the English Goethe 

Society. With Photogravure Frontispiece, large er. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 

** Tt is needless to praise either Dr. Oswald's scholarship or his crisp manner 

of writing. These are obvious enough, and the reader will feel that he is in 
safe all through.” — Aberdeen Free Press, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


READY THIS WEEK. 


WOMAN AND THE 
MOTOR CAR. 


By Mrs. ARIA. Illustrated, 108. 6d. net 


Dealing with every branch of motoring from a woman's point of 
view. Presented with the book is a model in colours of a motor 
ear which can be opened showing all the mechanism in detail. 


THE YOUNG MAN & THE WORLD. 


By A. J. BEVERIDGE. 6s. net, 


The Daily Mail says:—‘ This book should be read by every 








young man.” 


THE REAL TRIUMPH OF JAPAN. 
By SURGEON-MAJOR SEAMAN. 


With 31 Full-page Illustrations, 6s, net, 





Manchester Guardian.—* This book should be read by all who 
wish to appreciate fully the Japanese character.” 


CYRUS THE GREAT KING. 


An Epie Poem. By Sir EDWARD DURAND, Bart, C.B. 
Bound in cloth, gilt top, silk marker, 10s. 6d. net. 


A YELLOW JOURNALIST. 


By MIRIAM MICHELSON. 6s. 


A book of intense interest recounting the exciting adventures of 
a lady journalist. 











London: SIDNEY APPLETON, 25 Bedford Street. 





ennai 
TO-DAY ts Published the 


Special Illustrated Holiday 
and Derby Number 


“THE COUNTY CENTLEMAN ” 


Among the numerous Articles of topical interest - 

the following — 

A ee QS acacia THE EASTERN ALPS, 

ustraved, 

A HOLIDAY TOUR IN HOLLAND. Illustrated, 

NOTABLE DERBIES. 

A VISIT TO THE RACING STUD OF M. 5. 
BLANC. By “Crarton,” 

EASTERN TRAVEL BY P. and O, 

THE FLOWERS OF THE ALPS. 

BRITISH INLAND BIRDS. 

THE GAME OF BASEBALL. 

A COUNTRY LETTER FROM IRELAND. 3, 
“ MAINTOP. 

THE CAUSES OF TOWERING. 


DO YOU WRITE LETTERS? 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” like other 


papers, invites correspondence on matters of interest to its 
readers. But, unlike other papers, it is also willing to pay 
its correspondents. For all letters judged interesting enough 
to be published, payment will be made unless it is requested 
that they may be inserted free. 

What subjects will be regarded as of interest? A nything, 
practically, to do with the Country. Natural History, Old 
Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, Facts of 
Interest to Horse-Lovers, Shooting Men, Fishermen, 
Gardeners, Automobilists ; Good Sporting Stories, Hints 


for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Country-House Owners— 


practically anything, in fact, of interest to lovers of, or 
dwellers in, the country. Letters should be short and 
concise. From 200 to 400 words is a good length, but 
shorter letters will be published. 

Lelters may be accompanied by photographs, which, if 
published, will be paid for as usual. All letters for which 
remuneration is sought should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and should always be accompanied by the name 
and address of the sender (not necessarily for publication). 
They should also be clearly marked Country in the left-hand 
top corner of the sheet of paper on which they are written, 
If not marked Country, it will be taken for granted that 
remuneration is not expected. 

All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, ‘‘The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN" 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents’, price 6d. weekly ; or it may be 
obtained direct from 
The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, 
Holborn, W.C. 
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HARPE R & BROTHERS’ NEW LIST. 


PPE APPA PA AAD ID AD I DP 


A QUEEN OF QUEENS 


AND THE 


MAKING OF SPAIN. 


By CHRISTOPHER HARE, 


Author of “The Most Illustrious Ladies of the Italian 
Renaissance,” &c. 


Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


ture of Spain in its grandeur under the great Queen Isabella; 
ob Gk ab also with the period of the Moorish dominion, the events 


S: led up to the union of the Provinces, and the rise of Spain as a Christian 





Power. This account of the land and the period of romance and chivalry 
— taocinating as it is important. 





THE BOYHOOD OF A 
GREAT KING. 


By A. M. BROADLEY. 
A Vivid and Picturesque Account of the Upbringing 
and Early Life of King Edward VII. 


Illustrated by Reproductions from a Unique Series of Contemporary 
Royal Autographs and Drawings. 


Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net (post-free, 11s.) 


EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 125 Copies, with 8 Additional 
Photogravures, Hand Made Paper, imperial 4to, 42s. net. 











Two BOOKS OF PRESSING IMPORTANCE BY H. W. NEVINSON. 


THE DAWN 


Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


: who has all along been an eye-witness of events in Russia, writes a stirring 
Mr. Nevinson, 5 


the present moment, when the Duma has been opened by the Czar. 


IN RUSSIA. 


net (post-free, 7s. 11d.) 
account of the whole situation right up to 


[ Immediately. 


A MODERN SLAVERY. 


THE PRESENT SLAVE TRADE IN PORTUGUESE WEST AFRICA. 


Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 6s. 


[ Immediately. 


A thrilling story of Mr. Nevinson’s expedition to the heart of the Slave-Trade country, and the revelations which are now receiving 


the attention of the British Government. 


‘SPORTING TRIPS OF A 
SUBALTERN. 


By Captain B. R, M. GLOSSOP. 
Profusely Illustrated, demy Svo, 10s. 6d. 


“Here we have the book of a famous big-game shot, in which simplicity 
and even naiveté are the primary note One can read of the hunting of 
pearly all the sorts of game....... Illustrated with the best photographs we 
a —Stanc lord, 





A STRIKING WORK BY A NEW HUMOURIST. 


PINCH POTTY & CO. 
By W. G. YARCOTT. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth pictorial, 3s. 6d. 
What Mr. W. W. Jacobs has done for the Bargee and his friends, Mr. Yarcott 
here does for the London ** Cabby” and the associations of the Cabmen's 


Shelter. It is ideal material for the humourist, and Mr, Yarcott has handled 
it to its best advents age. 











LATER QUEENS OF THE FRENCH STAGE. 


By H. NOEL WILLIAMS, Author of ‘ 


“Interesting and entertaining 
eighteenth-century France.’’—Datly Telegraph. 


‘Madame du Barry,” &c. 


Profusely Illustrated, medium 8vo, 10s. 6d. net (post-free, fis.) 


Readers with a taste for history will find it no less amusing than a novel. It helps to make known the social history of 








THEIR HUSBANDS’ WIVES 


Coxtaining Contributions by MARK TWAIN and 
Others. 3s. 6d, 


THE PRINCESS OLGA. 
By ERVIN WARDMAN. 6s. 


A spirited story of a resourceful young engineer and a beautiful woman who 
takes part ina plot to > thwart his un Serteline. 


4 NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF * 
FORBIDDEN MA 


FOR WHICH WIFE ? 


“It is decidedly smart, always amusing, very well written, bright in 
dialogue, and shows reali ability in the creation and development of 
character.”—Morning Post. 

“ The author has a story to tell, and tells it well.”"—Times. 

“ Conspicuously illustrative of a certain phase of present-day society.” 

sotsman 


“LADY BEATRIX AND THE 





THE GENIUS. 


By MARGARET POTTER, 
Author of ‘The House of De Mailly.” 6s. 


“In the hero it is not difficult to recognise the Russian composer 


Tschaikovsky. There are some exciting incidents in the story, and novel 
readers wil! find it full of interest."—Daily Telegraph. 


THE SAGE BRUSH PARSON 
By A. B. WARD. 6s. 


‘Read Mr. Ward's book, for it introduces some fine characters and a vivid 
picture of Nevada mining lite."—Pall Mall Gazette 


THE LONG ARM. 


By S. M. GARDENHIRE, 
Author of “The Silence of Mrs. Harrold.” 6s, 








So attractive after the resuscitated and hopelessly monotonous Sherlock 
Holmes that it may be confidently recommended to the British public.” 
World. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


Margaret Deland’s Serial - 
Justus Miles Forman’s iatid 
Laurence Housman’s - 
Through the African witderuses 
Chester and the Neighbourhood 
Honey-Gathering Ants - . 
Terrestrial Magnetism - - 
Complete Stories, Articles, &c. 


JUNE NUMBER 
NOW READY. 


- Tae AwakeninG OF Hevtena Ritcure, 
- BELANCHEMAINS, 

- Tue Lover. 
- By H. W. 
- By W. D. Howseas. 

- By Dr. H. C. McCook, D.D., 
- By Cyrus C. Apams, 


NEVINSON. 


LL.D. 


Illustrations by Eminent Artists. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, 


London, W. 
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THE GOSPEL OF INCARNATE 

LOVE. A Course of Mission Sermons, Lectures, and 
Meditations on the Gospel of St. John. 
By the Rev. CYRIL BICKERSTETH, M.A., of the Com- 
munity of the Resurrection. With an Introduction by the 
Rev. V. S. S. COLES, M.A., Principal of the Pusey House, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


THE ANGLICAN CHURCH IN 


COREA. Being Documents, Original and Translated, 
issued by Authority during the Episcopate of the 
First Bishop of the Church of England in Corea 
between 1889 and 1905, together with an Intro- 
duction. By C.J. CORFE, Bishop. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


By the Rev. DARWELL STONE, M.A.,° Pusey Librarian, 
formerly Principal of Dorchester Missionary College. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Contents.—The Initial Claim of the Church—The Providential 
Preparation for the Church of Christ—The Revelation of the 
Church in the Gospels and in the Acts of the Apostles—The 
Church in the Epistles and the Revelation—The Patristic 
Doctrine of the Church—The Eastern Doctrine of the Church 
—The Papal Doctrine of the Church—The Church of England— 
The Priesthoods of Nature and the Revelation—The Apostolic 
Office—The Historic Ministry—The Authority of the Church 
—Development in Christian Doctrine—Nonconformist Views of 
the Church—Conclusion. 


THE CHURCH UNIVERSAL. 


Brief Histories of her Continuous Life. 

In Eight Volumes. Edited by the Rev. W. H. HUTTON, 
B.D.,: Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford; 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Rochester. 


The Church of the Fathers. 98-461. By the Rev. 
LzieHtTon Puan, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
and Theological Lecturer of St. John’s and Oriel 
Colleges, Oxford. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


The Chureh and the Barbarians. 461-1003. By 
the Rev. W. H. Hurron, B.D., General Editor of this 
Series. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d net. [Just published. 


The Reformation. 1503-1648. By the Rev. J. P. 
Wairney, M.A., D.C.L., formerly Principal of Bishop’s 
University, Lennoxville, Canada. 

[In October, 1906. 


*If we may forecast the merits of the series by Mr. Pullan’s 
volume, we are prepared to give it an unhesitating welcome. We 
shall be surprised if his book does not supersede some of the less 
interesting Church histories which have served as text-books for 
several generations of theological students.” —Guardian. 


THE BOOKS OF THE NEW. 
TESTAMENT. By the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN 
M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, and Theological Lecturer 
at St. John’s and Oriel Colleges, Oxford. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


THE FAITH OF THE CHURCH. 
The Witness of the Three Creeds. 
By the Rev. A. R. WHITHAM, M.A., Principal of Culham 
Training College. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THOUGHTS CONCERNING 
OMNIPOTENCE; or, God, the Cosmos, and the 
Human Mind. 

By WILLIAM HARRIS, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Harris, who is a thinker of ability, here endeavours to 
sketch the proper rational ground of Natural Keligion.”—Times. 
“ Mr. Harris shows himself a keen thinker, and well acquainted 1 
both with philosophy and the latest theories of science.” 





—Church Times. 


OLD PROVENCE. 


By THEODORE ANDREA COOK, M.A., FSA. 
of “Old Touraine.” In 2 vols., uniform with 
Touraine.” With numerous Maps and Illustrations 
8vo, 16s. 


“ He offers us a guide, indefatigable, vigorous, vivacio 
to discourse on every subject, and primed wit US. Caper 
information.” —Times, . P with very valuable 


OLD TOURAINE. 


The Life and History of the Chateaux of the Loire 

By THEODORE ANDREA COOK, M.A., FSA. Fifth 

Edition. In 2 vols., with numerous Mlustrations, crown 8y0 

16s. 

“The conception is at once felicitous and _ novel, no simila: 

work having: been produced either in England or in France a 
the execution is worthy of the conception.”—Times. : 


IN AND AROUND VENICE. 


By HORATIO F. BROWN, Author of “Venice: ap 
Historical Sketch” and “Life on the Lagoons,” Uniform 
with “ Life on the Lagoons.” 

Crown 8vo, with 15 Illustrations and Maps, 6s. 


Author 
« Ol id 
Crown 


“He has achieved another rare task in writing a fresh and 
interesting book on the hackneyed theme of Venice. To him, as 
to most of us, the Queen of the Adriatic is endless in her varie 
of charm. But it is not given to one in a hundred or thotsand 
of her admirers to express that variety and charm in graceful 
prose.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


VENICE : an Historical Sketch of the Republic, 
By HORATIO F. BROWN, Author of “Life on the 
Lagoons” and “In and Around Venice.” Second Edition, 
Demy 8vo, with Maps, 16s. 

“Mr. Brown has brought to his task both knowledge and 
sympathy, and the result of his labour is that he has produced a 
book worthy of his subject...... From first to last the story is one 
of absorbing interest.” —Aberdeen Journal. 


LIFE ON THE LAGOONS. 


By HORATIO F. BROWN, Author of “Venice” and “In 
and Around Venice.” 
Third Edition. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


“No writer since Mr. Ruskin has so thoroughly entered into 
the charm of Venice as Mr. Horatio Brown, and to this he adds 
an intimate knowledge of her history...... In its new and illus- 
trated form it will even better than before serve as an excellent 
guide-book to those who are happy enough to be in Venice, and 
a constant recall to those who would fain be there again.” 

—Guardian. 


ESSAYS IN THE MAKING. 
By EUSTACE H. MILES, M.A., formerly Scholar of 
King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


HOW TO PREPARE ESSAYS, 


LECTURES, ARTICLES, BOOKS, SPEECHES, 
and LETTERS. With Hints on Writing for the 
Press. By EUSTACE H. MILES, M.A. Third Impression. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


“It is crammed with useful hints.”—Ozford Magazine. 

“ Mr. Miles’s experience as an Honours coach in essay-writing 
at Cambridge University has enabled him to supply this useful 
book on a vague and difficult class of subjects, such as the 
expression of ideas, style, spéaking, prodf-correcting......The 
work teems with useful suggestions not only for pupils, but also 
for teachers and examiners.”—Educational Times. 

“ Will certainly help a student in mastering the mechanical 
processes of literary work.”—Aberdeen Journal, 


OUTLINES OF ROMAN HISTORY 
By H. F. PELHAM, M.A., President of Trinity College and 
Camden Professor of Ancient History in the University of 
Oxford. New and Thoroughly Revised Edition, 1905. 
Crown 8vo, with Maps, 6s, 
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